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FGG  ruling 
bans  future 
crosS’Ownership 


“A  dubious  experiment” 
based  upon  a  baffling  directive 


Newspapers  tell 
INAE  about 
5S-inch  roll 


When  Harvard  President  James  B.  Conant  first  learned,  in  1937,  of  a 
large  bequest  to  the  University  for  the  education  of  journalists,  he  was  uneasy. 
The  donor  had  left  a  grand,  but  baffling,  directive:  that  the  endowment’s 
income  should  be  used  “to  promote  and  elevate  the  standards  of  journalism 
in  the  United  States  and  educate  persons  deemed  specifically  qualified  for 
journalism . . Agnes  Wahl  Nieman,  widow  of  the  founder  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  had  bequeathed  the  money  in  memory  of  her  husband, 

Lucius  W.  Nieman. 

But  how  to  fulfill  the  grand  directive?  After  lengthy  consultation 
among  both  press  and  University  people.  President  Conant  persuaded  the 
Harvard  Corporation  to  embark  on  what  he  felt  to  be  a  “dubious  experiment.” 
Instead  of  establishing  a  School  of  Joumahsm,  or  any  of  several  other 
alternatives,  a  nine-month  sabbatical  fellowship  program  was  established  in 
which  recipients  would  pursue  courses  of  study  of  their  own  design.  And 
each  year,  since  1937,  approximately  12  endowed  prize  Fellowships  have  been 
awarded  to  U.S.  journalists  on  the  basis  of  a  nationwide  competition. 

There  are  no  prerequisites  for  a  Nieman  Fellowship;  nor  do  Fellows 
receive  either  course  credit  or  a  degree  for  work  done  during  the  Nieman 
year.  Instead,  what  is  offered  is  a  true  sabbatical:  time  away  from  the  craft  of 
journalism,  but  in  a  great  University,  among  a  small  group  of  first-rate 
fellow  journalists. 

Needless  to  say,  the  “dubious  experiment”  has  proved  immensely 
successful  over  the  years.  The  Nieman  Fellowships  —  helping  all  of  us  put  out 
better  newspapers. 


Government  case 
against  syndicates 
goes  to  trial 


The  Boston  Globe 


The  newspaper  for  people 
who  don’t  have 
all  day  to  read  one. 


LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER 


MUCH  OF  IT  ADVERTISING  THAT  OTHERWISE 
MIGHT  NOT  HAVE  APPEARED  IN  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS 


Family  Weekly  also  helped 
make  possible  for  these  papers 
. . .  above-average  circulation 
. . .  higher  circulation  rates 
. . .  enhanced  editorial  popularity 

THAT'S  WHY  308  NEWSPAPERS 
SUBSCRIBE  TO  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

America's  high-readership  weekend 
colorgravure  features  magazine 


•  or  ill)-  \(;, 

f  1. 


Last  year  Family  Weekly's  unique  merchandising  plan, 
"TRIP"  (Tie-In  Retail  Incentive  Program),  stimulated  the 
purchase  by  retailers  of  11,086,886  rop  lines  in  news¬ 
papers  that  distribute  the  magazine.  This  proven  sales 
tool  resulted  In  an  estimated  $3,215,197  in  additional 
revenue  for  papers  tying  In  with  national  brand  name  ads 
appearing  in  Family  Weekly.  Due  to  this  Increased  local 
linage,  more  than  2,500  newspaper  space  salespeople 
shared  In  Family  Weekly  prize  points  which  were  re¬ 
deemed  for  $1  13,631  in  their  choice  of  quality  merchan¬ 
dise.  And  Family  Weekly's  "Circulation  Bonanza"  program 
stimulated  nationwide  participation  by  more  than  200 
circulation  managers  and  their  staffs.  The  46  prlze-v''n- 
ning  newspapers  shared  $40,000  in  awards — all-expense 
paid  cruise  in  the  Caribbean  and  valuable  watches. 


Last  year  as  in  previous  years.  Family  Weekly  rated  as 
the  highest  scoring  features  section  wherever  newspapers 
conducted  readership  surveys. 


President  &  Publisher,  Morton  Frank 

641  Lexington  Ave.,  NYC  10022  • 


More  than  10,700,000  copies  delivered  every  weekend  by  308  influential  daily  newspapers. 
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Welookatit 
this  way... 

Oil  prices  up.  Construction  down. 
Unemploynnent  up.  Congress  debates. 
Pitcher  signs  for  $3.7  million.  Politician 
indicted. 

There’s  a  bewildering  lot  of  action  in 
today’s  news.  What  does  it  mean  to  our 
readers?  We  have  a  “reaction”  section  in 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times  to  interpret  how 
today’s  headlines  affect  the  people  who  live, 
work  and  play  on  Florida’s  Suncoast. 

The  Times’  DAY  Section  during  1 975  will 
be  a  survival  kit  for  readers.  More  than  ever, 
DAY  is  back  to  basics.  Touching  lives, 
tackling  problems. 

This  year,  our  readers  will  become  better 
gardeners.  They’ll  find  out  how  to  can  food. 
They’ll  read  about  a  burly,  bearded  reporter 
learning  to  make  his  own  clothes.  They’ll  be 
better  informed  about  the  authenticity  of 
advertising  claims.  We’ll  help  them  make 
every  dollar  count. 

The  man  heading  this  effort  is  Buddy 
Martin,  recently  sports  editor  of  The  Times 
^  and  one-time  sports  writer  for  Gannett 
Newspapers.  For  him,  being  newsfeatures 
editor  presents  an  exciting  new  challenge. 

“I’m  dealing  with  life  and  death  now — 
survival  instead  of  fun  and  games,’’  says 
Martin.  “I  feel  like  I  lived  in  a  40-room 
house  ali  those  years  in  sports  and  only 
opened  five  or  six  doors.  I  deal  more  with 
the  reality  of  living  now  and  less  with 
iliusion.’’ 

It’s  the  reality,  the  relevance  of  DAY  that 
won  the  J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri 
first  place  for  overall  excellence  during  1 974. 

The  things  that  matter.  That’s  the  way  we 
look  at  news  every  DAY. 


^t.  Ilrtprgliurri  uJimra 

FLORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


Evening:  Independent 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY 

2- 14 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

3- 16— Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance:  Boon  or  Boondoggle?,  Washington.  D.C. 

5- 8 — 87th  annual  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention. 
San  Francisco  Hilton  Hotel. 

6- 7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Management  Workshop, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

8- 9 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Telephone  Sales  School. 
Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

9- 12 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual  Business  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

10- 14 — Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training  Seminar,  Effective 
Human  Relations,  Miami,  Fla. 

13-15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Convention,  Sheraton-Columbus 
Motor  Hotel,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

13-15 — Oklahoma  Press  Assn.  Mid-Winter  Convention,  Lincoln  Plaza  Inn, 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

16-18 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  54th  Annual  Meeting,  Fort 
Worth  Hilton  Inn,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

16-18 — American  Press  Institute  Publishers.  Editors  and  Chief  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

16-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Future  of  Public  Schools.  Duke  U.. 
Durham,  N.C. 

20-22 — Northwest  Dally  Press  Assn.  Annual  Meeting.  St.  Paul  Hilton,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

20- 22 — Georgia  Press  Assn.  Press  Institute,  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing 
Education,  Athens,  Ga. 

21- 23 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual  Meeting, 
Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

21-23 — National  Classified  Telephone  Supervisors  Annual  Clinic,  Pick- 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

21-23 — [MORE]  First  West  Coast  Counter  Convention,  Shera*cn  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

21-23 — New  York  Press  Association  Annual  Mid-Winter  Convention,  The 
Americana,  Albany,  N.Y. 

21-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  of  Directors  a"d 
Standing  Committees  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  Marco  Beach  Ho;e‘.  Marco 
Island.  Fla. 

24-26— Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training  Seminar.  Adva'-ced 
Orientation  for  Executive  Secretaries  and  Administrative  Assistants. 
Miami,  Fla. 

26- 28 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Advertising  Seminar,  Hyatt 
Regency  O'Hare,  Chicago.  III. 

27- March  I — Alabama  Press  Assn.  Winter  Convention,  Kahier  Fiaza, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

27-March  I — South  Caro’Ina  Press  Assn.  100th  Anniversary  Meeting,  Mills 
Hyatt  House,  Charleston,  S.C. 

27- March  I — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives  Annual 
Meeting,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Newton,  Mass. 

28- March  I — Louisiana  Press  Assn. -Mississippi  Press  Assn.  Joint  Legal 
Clinic,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

28 — March  2 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Assn.  Winter  Co  nventlon, 
Sheraton  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


MARCH 

1- 4 — Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.  Spring  Meeting,  Fairmont  Hotel.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

2- 8 — ANPA/INPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Harrison  Inn,  Southbury,  Conn. 
2-14 — American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar, 

Reston,  Va. 

6-8 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hilton, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

9-10 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  Workshop.  Sheraton- 
Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

9-1  I — New  York  State  Publishers  Assn.  Winter  Convention,  Rye  Town  Hilton 
Inn,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

17-19 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  mid-year  board  of  directors, 
Camlne  Real  Hotel,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 
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Here’s  a  compact  inserter  with  so  much  production 
you’ii  caii  it  the  “Profit-go-Round” 

Get  a  Sheridan  NP-()24.  tlie  new  compact  inserter  designed  and 
priced  to  otter  greater  j)rotits  tor  growing  newspapers. 

With  dual  delivery,  the  Sheridan  NP-(j24  can  handle  two  inserts  per 
jacket  tor  daily  inserting  at  speeds  up  to  32,(KM)  per  hour.  Faster  than 
ever  possible  hetbre  with  equipment  of  this  size. 

A  simple  lO-minute  changeover  converts  the  equipment  into  a 
Sunday  supplement  in.serter  capable  of  handling  five  inserts  per  jacket 
at  a  throughput  rate  up  to  1(>,0(K)  per  hour. 

This  efficient  (i-Hopper  machine,  newest  in  a  long  line  of  Sheridan 
developments,  is  available  in  three  different  compact  configurations. 

For  starters,  it  gives  you  an  economical  way  to  handle  profitable  in- 
house  inserting.  For  futures,  it  offers  the  growing  newspaper  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  expansion  into  total  on-line  mailroom  systems. 

For  more  information,  write  Harris  Corporation,  Sheridan  Division, 

RO.  Box  28.4,  Easton,  Pennsylvania  18042. 


HARRIS 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 


Yjur  Starting  Point 
For  Insurance  Stories 


When  you  re  digging  into  an  unfamiliar  subject, 
the  problem  is  knowing  where  to  start.  How  do  you 
go  about  getting  a  thorough  backgrounding'^ 

State  Farm  is  offering  a  new  service  designed 
to  solve  that  problem  when  you  write  about  an 
insurance-related  topic -a  publication  called 
Insurance  Backgrounder 

Each  Backgrounder  Ms  you  in  on  a 
newsworthy  topic  related  to  the  insurance  field. 

The  first  four  cover  Highway  Boobytraps. ' 

Federal  Flood  Insurance,  Your  Car  s  Deadly 
Gas  Tank, "  and  The  Arson  Epidemic.  New 
Backgrounder  subjects  will  be  offered  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Backgrounder  will  be  sent  automatically  to 
holders  of  State  Farm  s  No-Fault  Press  Reference 
Manual.  If  you  don  t  have  the  manual,  but  would 
like  to  see  any  or  all  of  the  first  four 
Backgrounders,  write  to: 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lcnora  Williamson 

CAN  SPRING  BE  FAR  BEHIND  when  Catch-lincs  begins  to 
find  epic  poems  in  the  mail?  This  one  is  all  about  editors  from 
the  typewriter  of  Diana  Seiflert  out  at  the  Clovis  (N.M.)  News- 
Journal.  And  who  sent  it  in?  'The  managing  editor.  Bill  South¬ 
ard,  that’s  who. 

For  those  of  von  who  might  have  ask«Ml 
Vih  ere  eilitors  eoiiie  from  .  .  . 

(For  those  of  von  who  just  iloii'l  eare. 

Von  might  as  well  go  home:) 

As  I  was  saying,  anyway. 

An  editor's  not  horn. 

No  wcinian  w<mhl  iiav«>  clone  that  to 
-A  world  already  worn. 

I  think  an  editor  must  h<‘ 

C.ommnnistie  plot. 

Or  maybe  he  is  simply  an 
Enlarged  Editing  Blot. 

Reporter  frit'iids,  they  tell  me  that 
•An  editor  mnst  he 
.4  form  of  virus  that  attaeks 
Their  art  persistently. 

I  somehow  get  the  feeling 
That  somewhere  out  in  hack 
.A  man  is  sifting  Freexe-Dric'd 
Editor  into  a  saek. 

.And  then  when  one  is  turned  on 

By  the  slaves  in  paper  cdiains 

.A  little  wat(‘r  added 

Leaves  an  Editor's  remains 

Vi  hieh  then  ar<‘  lllled  with  helium 

And  given  a  hlaek  pen 

And  the  whole  disgusting  eyele  .  .  . 

Begins  again. 


1ST  AI)l)-o(litttrs 

I  might  have  known — my  editor 

Was  faithless  till  the  end. 

I  wrote  this  for  an  ciffiee  joke — 

And  then  he  sends  it  in. 

Diana  Seiffert 

*  * 

ABOUT  THE  FUNNY  PICTURES— Wearing  another  hat  as 
news  photography  editor,  I  indulged  myself  in  the  January  11 
issue  with  praise  for  humorous  photos  which  had  won  Canadian 
Press  pictures  of  the  month  honors  during  1974.  Just  now,  a 
thank-you  from  CP’s  general  manager  to  E&P’s  publisher  Rob¬ 
ert  U.  Brown  comments  that  E&P’s  photo  editor  and  CP’s 
judges  “are  on  the  same  track”  about  readership  value  of  such 
pictures.  The  shots  of  the  submerged  policeman  (by  Mike 
Hanley  of  tbe  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  and  the  submerged 
bus  (by  Peter  Hulbert  of  the  Vancouver  (B.C-I  Province) 
have  since  won  CP’s  Picture  of  the  Year  honors  for  spot  and 
feature  photography  respectively. 

*  *  * 

COMPOUNDING  CORRECTIONS — Sure  enough,  when  the 
Oregon  Journal  in  Portland  ran  a  “Correction  Please!”  item, 
the  agate  type  lines  telling  readers  to  call  in  about  corrections 
gave  the  wrong  telephone  number  via  virtue  of  transposition  of 
two  digits.  The  printed  number  was  that  of  a  brokerage  house. 

And  managing  editor  Arnold  Rosenfeld  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  points  out  that  in  a  recent  mention  of  Si 
Burick’s  sports  column  his  name  was  spelled  Burdick.  Rosen¬ 
feld  says  that  whenever  Si’s  name  is  so  misspelled,  he  always 
replies:  “Wouldn’t  you  rather  have  a  Burick.” 
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WE  OFFER  THE 


SERVICE 


Where  else  can  you  get  offbeat — provocative — informative  and  habit-forming 
prose  penned  by  Edit-pros? 

Exclusively  through  The  Newhouse  News  Service! 

Caution:  Once  you  start  using  these  columns  listed  below  your  readers  may 
become  addicted. 


THE  PUBLIC  CONCERN,  news  and 
views  of  vital  interest  to  consumers,  by 
Kay  Mills. 

THE  ECONOMY,  an  expert’s  assess¬ 
ment  of  latest  developments  in  public 
finance,  by  Peter  Nagan. 

THE  LAW,  Jack  C.  Landau’s  knowl¬ 
edgeable  look  at  law-and-court  issues 
of  the  day. 

THE  ENVIRONMENT,  Peter  Bernstein 
keeps  you  abreast  of  our  life-support 
systems. 

SOCIAL  ISSUES,  including  civil  rights, 
women’s  Lib,  education  by  Susan  Fogg. 

MASS  TRANSIT,  on  land,  on  the  sea 
and  in  the  air . . .  covered  in  depth  by 
Michael  Conlan. 

THE  PRESIDENCY,  by  Don  Bacon  and 
Saul  Kohler,  from  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 


THE  CONGRESS,  Miles  Benson  brings 
the  House  and  Senate  into  your  home. 

THE  REED  REPORT,  colorful  inside- 
the-news  reporting  by  Dean  Reed, 
editor  of  the  Newhouse  News  Service. 

IN  TRAVEL  CIRCLES,  travel  editor 
Joel  Sleed’s  prize-winning  report 
crammed  with  useful,  solid  information 
for  travelers. 

CRITIC  AT  LARGE,  the  world  of  music, 
dance  and  the  arts  as  seen  by  critic 
Byron  Belt. 

MOVIES,  Frances  Taylor’s  widely- 
quoted  views  and  reviews  of  motion 
pictures,  stars  and  standards. 

BROADWAY  the  William  Raidy’s 
respected  reviews  and  features  of 
contemporary  theater. 


...  all  part  of  the 

NEWHOUSE  NEWS  SERVICE 

Dean  Reed,  Editor 
1750  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(202)  298-7080 

an  integral  part  of 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS/SUN-TIMES  SERVICE 

Distributed  by: 

Field  Newspaper  Syndicate 
401  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
(312)  321-3086 
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Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 


Mitnhyt 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


6  mo.  average  net  paid  December  .31,  1974 — 25,517 
Renewal  rate — 77.49% 


Negotiating  for  ethics 

Ethics  :uc  ethics  and  therefore  are  not  negotiable. 

.\nd  vet  an  NI.RR  judge  has  declared  that  rules  or  guidelines  for 
professional  standards  or  ethics  constitute  “mandaton-  subjects  for 
collective  bargaining  because  they  affect  the  unit  employes’  wages 
and  workitig  conditions”  (ESL-P,  Jan.  25,  page  12). 

The  assumption  in  this  case  that  gifts  to  newsmen,  “freebies,”  con¬ 
stitute  a  part  of  wages  and  working  conditions  is  as  bizarre  as  one  can 
get.  There  isn't  an  honest  reporter  in  the  business  who  will  agree 
with  that,  in  our  ojiinion. 

•  Vrticle  1,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  .Xmerican  Newspaper 
Guild  revised  and  adopted  in  June,  1959,  states; 

“The  purposi-  of  the  .\NG  shall  be  to  advance  the  economic  in¬ 
terests  of  its  members,  to  guarantee,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  constant  hon¬ 
esty  in  the  news,  to  raise  the  standards  of  journalism  and  ethics  of 
the  industry,”  etc. 

How  can  this  declaration  on  behalf  of  honestv  in  the  news  and  the 
standards  and  ethics  of  journalism  be  equated  with  the  position  of 
the  Madison,  Wise.,  .WCi  hxal  that  ethics  are  negotiable  and  freebies 
affect  wages  and  working  conditions? 

.\t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists/ 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  last  fall,  Robert  Crocker,  .\XG  secretary-treasurer, 
said  the  Guild's  first  code  of  ethics  was  adopted  in  1984  and  it  was 
considering  a  new  code  which  recommends  that  a  reporter  refuse  any 
gift  intended  to  ittfluencc  him;  also  it  would  bar  all  trips  by  newsmen 
unless  ])aid  for  by  the  ])ublisher. 

It  is  our  belief  that  on  appeal  the  full  XI. RB  board  will  reverse  the 
decision  of  its  .\dministraiive  Law  Judge,  and  we  hope  that  .\XG 
will  stand  by  its  ethical  declaration  and  help  to  bring  that  about. 

On  being  arrogant 

“Arrojrnj^ce  (uoun):  The  quality  of  heinsr  arrogant;  haughtiness; 
unreasonable  or  excessh>e  assumption  or  assertion,  as  of  superiority; 
ox>erbearing  pride.”  Funk  &  IVagnalls. 

The  ESeP  headline,  Jan.  25,  was  a  slight  exaggeration:  “  ‘Tough, 
arrogant  press'  urged  by  Cape  Cod  editor.” 

What  he  said  was  that  iu  order  to  provide  more  interpretative  re- 
porlitig  the  press  must  “get  tough  and  stay  tough — even  if  it  borders 
on  arrogance,  because  you’ll  be  met  with  arrogance.” 

“Get  tough  and  stay  tough,”  yes!  But  we  wish  he  hadn’t  used  the 
voril  “arrogant.” 

Haughtiness  atul  the  unreasonable  assumption  of  su|>erioritv  may 
be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  press’  unpopularity.  It  became  evident 
in  some  of  Xixon’s  last  televised  press  conferences.  Some  viewers 
thought  it  was  evidctit  last  week  in  an  XBC  interview  when  a  re¬ 
porter  asked  Ford  if  he  was  bothered  when  he  read  or  heard  others 
“(juestion  whether  or  not  you  are  intellectually  up  to  the  job  of  being 
the  President.” 

We  think  reporters  can  ask  tough  tpiestions  and  get  effective  an¬ 
swers  without  being  an  ogam  or  overbearing;  and  the  press  will  be 
belter  off  because  of  it. 
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letters 


SOME  FUNNIER  NOW 

We  at  The  Columbus  Telegram  thorough¬ 
ly  enjoyed  your  feature  on  headlines  in 
E&P.  I  have  a  fair  collection,  made  over  the 
years  —  looking  hack,  some  of  them  don’t 
seem  so  funny  now  as  they  used  to  hut 
some  seem  even  funnier. 

But.  gad,  when  you  first  pick  up  your 
paper  and  see  something  like  that  on  front 
page  .  . . ! ! 

Dick  Howe 

(lluwe  is  managing  editor  of  tlie  Colum¬ 
bus  (INeb.)  Telegram.) 

*  *  * 

BLUE  PENCIL  PLEASE 

My  copy  of  the  January  18  issue  of  E&P 
arrived  on  my  desk  Monday  morning  Janu¬ 
ary  20  and,  as  is  my  practice,  I  took  it  home 
to  read  that  evening. 

The  first  item  I  read  was  the  advertise¬ 
ment  hy  Hearst  which  appeared  on  the  in¬ 
side  front  cover,  and  I  must  confess  to  a 
rather  warm  glow  and  good  feeling  after 
finishing  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  pure  garbage  which 
appeared  on  page  7  wiped  out  all  good  feel¬ 
ing  and  made  me  rather  ashamed  to  he  a 
member  for  over  25  years  of  the  Fourth 
Estate. 

Surely  there  are  plenty  of  outlets  for 
trash  such  as  the  item  hy  Carl  Rihlct.  Jr., 
and  if  ever  anything  deserved  to  he  blue 
pencilled,  that  particular  unit  most  cer¬ 
tainly  did. 

1  am  not  blue  nosed  or  stuffy  and  can 
hold  my  own  with  any  muleskinner,  i)er- 
haps  even  being  able  to  teach  them  a  few 
words,  hut  I  do  not  need  that  type  of  junk 
on  the  pages  of  E&P. 

William  E.  McCormick 
(McC.ormiek  is  general  ud  inaiiager  i»f  the 
Tiltsburgh  Press.) 

PUZZLED 

Carl  Riblet  Jr.’s  piece  on  two-faced 
heads  in  the  Jan.  18  issue  was  hilarious, 
hut  I  am  pu/zled  about  the  five  lines  of 
text  underneath  “Women  Vie  In  2-Ball 
Tournament.” 

“As  every  golfer  knows,”  the  lines  read, 
“there  are  indeed  golf  tournaments  in  which 
each  player  drives  his  own  two  balls  to  the 
hole,  and  into  it.  taking  the  best  score  of 
the  two  stroking  performances.” 

It  is  not  clear  that  these  lines  followed 
the  head,  or  if  Riblet  is  explaining  a  2-hall 
tournament  to  non-golfing  readers  of  E&P. 
(Even  a  22-handicap  hacker,  as  I  am, 
knows  better.) 

Whatever,  it  is  funnier  than  the  head. 

Would  bourbon  drinkers  he  barred  from 
a  Scotch  foursome? 

MtKE  Barry 

(Barry  U  u  culuiiiiiist  for  the  Louisville 
Times.) 


MEMORY  BOOK 

I  have  gotten  a  great  hang  and  many 
laughs  out  of  that  story  of  you  and  your 
collection  of  two-faced  fieails  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  of  January  18. 

I  have  a  number  in  my  memoiy  hook, 
hut  I  would  like  to  recall  for  you  the  most 
famous  that  I  ever  wrote  as  city  editor  of 
The  Banner  hack  about  1920. 

M  iss  Mary  Fanning  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  poultry  raisers  in  Tennessee.  That 
vear,  she  cleaned  up  the  awards  at  the  State 
Fair.  I  put  a  head  over  the  story  on  the 
front  page  which  read:  “Miss  Fanning’s 
Cock  \Vins  First  Prize.”  Noon  editions  of 
The  Banner  .sold  at  a  dollar  per  copy  at 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Union  when  the 
directors  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank 
atljourned  for  lunch. 

Miss  Fanning  registered  no  complaint. 
.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  1  think  she  had  hell 
flattered  out  of  her. 

Keep  up  your  laughable  pastime. 

James  C.  Staiii.man 

(Stahliiian  was  city  editor  of  the  ISashrille 
(Tenn.)  Itanner.) 


GOLF  QUIZ 

I  got  come  chuckles  from  your  Jan.  18 
two-faced  heads  feature  hut  also  heard 
read  something  that  never  has  come  up  in 
my  golfing  career  of  more  than  half  a 
century. 

The  author  stated  that  “.\s  every  golfer 
knows  ....  taking  the  best  score  of  the 
stroking  performances.”  This  one  I  have 
never  heard  of  and  I  have  a  hunch  the 


author  is  a  non-golfer  who  dreamed  it  up. 

But  I’m  willing  to  stand  corrected. 

The  only  two  hall  events  I  have  ever 
heard  of  is  where  a  partnership  of  two 
players  shoots  alternate  shots  on  each  hole; 
a  variable  is  that  both  drive  on  each  hole 
and  then  decide  which  hall  to  play  out  with 
alternate  shots.  The  “two  hall”  title  comes 
from  the  event  being  playeil  with  two  pairs 
in  a  foursome  shooting  just  the  two  halls. 

Merrill  Lindsay 

(I.iiiilsay  is  prcsidciil  of  Lindsay-Schauh 
Newspapers  liie.,  Decatur,  III.) 


Short  Takes 

“Without  doubt,”  he  mummered,  his 
voice  just  af)ove  a  whisper,  “this  is  the 
greatest  round  of  golf  I’ve  ever  played 
in  my  life  .  .  .  .”  — Daily  Oklahoman 

*•  * 

President  Ford  confirmed  yesterday  that 
he  will  ask  for  an  additional  $300  in 
military  aid  for  South  Vietnam  .  .  .”  — 
Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tucson. 

*  *  * 

Classified  .Ad:  “.  .  .You  will  be  operat¬ 
ing  the  IB.M  Executive  Mag-Card  type¬ 
writer  where  OCCUR.ACY  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  speed.  .  .”  — Boston  Globe 

*  *  * 

Larry  Kenon  scored  points  and  had  6 
rebounds  to  lead  the  New  York  Nets  to  a 
113-9  victory  over  the  Virginia  Squires 
— Indianapolis  Star. 
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Intuition  at  work. 

Every  good  investigative  reporter  has  it. 

But  intuition  alone  isn’t  enough. 

Consider  Seymour  Hersh  of  The  New  York 
Times.  Whose  intuition,  combined  with 
enterprise  and  patience,  is  supported  by  the 
vast  editorial  resources  of  The  Times  itself. 

With  what  result?  One  recent  example; 

Hersh’s  revelations  last  December  about  the 
C.l.A.’s  extensive  domestic  intelligence 
activities  made  worldwide  headlines.  This 
is  how  it  happened. 

Over  a  year  ago,  Hersh  received  hints  from 
sources  in  the  intelligence  community  that  the 
C.I.A,  deserved  more  careful  scrutiny  than  it  had 
received  from  the  press  or  Congress.  Acting 
largely  on  intuition,  Hersh  concluded  that  the 
C.I.A.— like  much  of  the  rest  of  government  — 
had  become  concerned  with  the  antiwar 
movement  in  the  US.  and  that  this  concern  had 
led  to  basic  — and  possibly  ominous— changes  in 
the  character  of  the  agency’s  operations. 

But  Hersh  had  no  details.  Only  after  months  of 
digging  and  a  statement  from  a  key  C.I.A.  official 
who  knew  of  the  agency’s  work,  and  after 
painstaking  cross-checking  on  Capitol  Hill,  was 
Hersh  able  to  confirm  his  suspicions.  Only  then 
did  he  report  that  the  agency,  in  direct  violation 
of  its  charter,  had  created  and  maintained  files  on 
10,000  American  citizens. 

The  impact  of  Hersh’s  report,  now  basically 
confirmed  by  William  E.  Colby,  director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  was  immediate  and  dramatic.  His 
revelations  were  published  not  only  in  The 
New  York  Times,  but  simultaneously  in  the 
majority  of  the  more  than  400  newspapers  here 
and  abroad  served  by  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service. 

If  your  intuition,  as  well  as  your  good  editorial 
sense,  tells  you  that  your  newspaper  should  be 
carrying  important  investigative  reports  like 
Seymour  Hersh’s,  just  do  this.  Call  collect  to 
The  Times  News  Service:  (212)  556-7087,  Ask 
R.  R.  Buckingham,  editor  and  general  manager, 
or  Richard  Long,  manager,  for  full  details. 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service 


229  West  43d  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10036 
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FCC  bars  cross-ownership, 
breaks-up  media  in  16  cities 


By  I.  William  Hill 

Future  acquisitions  that  would  result 
in  common  ownership  of  a  newspaper  and 
any  kind  of  broadcast  station  in  the  same 
town  were  barred  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  Jan.  28. 

The  agency  made  the  final  decision  after 
years  of  study  of  literally  hundreds  of 
cases  of  cross  media  ownership.  Although 
the  rules  the  FCC  adopted  this  week  ban 
future  media  cross-ownership  in  the  same 
locality,  they  do  not  affect  the  majority 
of  present  combinations.  Those  affected  in¬ 
cluded  Ifi  small  or  middle-sized  cities  lack¬ 
ing  real  comnetition.  They  included  these 
7  newspaper-tv  ownerships: 

Anniston,  Ala.,  WIIM.A  and  the 
tov  Star. 

■Albany,  Ga.,  WALR  and  the  Alhnny 
If  era  Id. 

Mason  City,  Towa,  KGLO  and  the  (llnhe- 
Gnzeite. 

Meridian,  Miss.,  WTOK  and  the  Mer- 
idiaji  Star. 

Watertown,  N.Y..  WWNY  and  the 
Wnfertowu  Daily  Tituei^. 

Texarkana,  Texas,  KT.AI.,  and  the  Ga¬ 
zette  and  .Vc?/’.s. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  WHIS  and  the  Daily 
Teleyraph. 

These  are  the  nine  involving  common 
newspaper-radio  ownership: 

Hope,  .Ark.,  KX.AR  and  the  Star. 

Effingham,  Ill.,  WCAR  and  WCAR-FM, 
the  Xews. 

Macomb,  Ill.,  WK.AI  and  the  WK.AI- 
FM,  Daily  Journal. 

.Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  KSOK  and  the 
Traveler. 

Owosso,  Mich.,  WO.AP  and  WO.AP-FM 
and  the  .Ary us  Press. 

Norfolk,  Neh.,  W.IAG  and  WJAG-FM, 
Daily  Xeivs. 

Findlay,  Ohio,  WFIN  and  WFIN-FM, 
Rejuihlican-Cnurier. 

Dubois,  Pa.,  WCED  and  WCED-FM, 
('ourier  Express. 

Janesville,  Wis.,  WCLO  and  WJVL-FM, 
the  Gazette. 

“Owners  of  a  newspaper-am-fm  com¬ 
bination  may  satisfy  the  divestiture  re¬ 
quirement  by  selling  the  newspaper,  the 
am,  the  fm  or  the  am-fm,”  the  FCC  said. 
Divestiture  must  be  made  by  Jan.  1,  1980. 

The  FCC  might  consider  a  waiver,  how¬ 
ever,  in  cases  where  a  single  owner  shows 
that : 

1.  He  can’t  sell  the  station  or  the  news¬ 
paper  for  as  much  as  it  is  valued  at; 

2.  Divestiture  of  one  property  would 
force  him  to  close  down  the  other. 

3.  People  in  the  city  can  and  do  receive 


other  radio  and  television  broadcasts  that 
cover  the  city’s  affairs. 

In  adopting  the  rules,  the  FCC  said  its 
major  concern  was  diversity  in  ownership 
as  a  means  of  enhancing  diversity  in  pro¬ 
gramming  service  and  viewpoints  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  rather  than  in  the 
terms  of  a  strictly  anti-trust  anproach 
taken  by  the  Justice  Department.  In  1970, 
both  justice  and  a  number  of  citizen 
groups  supported  a  sweeping  divestiture 
approach,  one  that  would  have  required 
owners  of  media  combinations  in  New 
A'ork,  Chicago,  Washington,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  scores  of  other  cities  to  sell  or 
swap  around  $2  billion  in  broadcast  prop¬ 
erties.  .At  the  time  most  publishers  and 
broadcasters  maintained  it  was  unneces- 
sarv  and  economically  disruptive. 

The  Justice  Department  had  urged  the 
FCC  to  require  an  owner  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  a  television  station  in  the  same 
locality  to  sell  off  one  of  them  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  The  department 
had  been  seeking  to  undo  the  combina¬ 
tions  on  a  case-hy-case  basis  in  petitions 
to  the  FCC  urging  denial  of  license  re¬ 
newals  for  specific  stations  on  grounds  of 
undue  concentration  of  media  ownership 
in  those  markets. 

The  FCC  made  the  point  in  its  new 
rules  that  the  idea  of  diversity  of  view¬ 
points  from  antagonistic  sources  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  commission’s  licensing  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

“It  was  unrealistic  to  expect  true  di¬ 
versity  from  a  commonly  owned  station- 
newspaper  combination.  The  diversity  of 
their  viewpoints  cannot  he  expected  to  be 
the  same  as  if  they  were  antagonistically 
run.”  the  FCC  said. 

The  commission  said  it  has  examined 
all  the  instances  of  common  ownership  be¬ 
fore  adopting  the  list  of  cities  and  sta¬ 
tions  where  divestiture  would  be  required. 

The  commission  took  no  action  on  Janu¬ 
ary  28  on  cross-ownership  involving  cable- 
tv  systems. 

The  FCC  made  no  reference  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  its  new  rules  on  a  current  case  in¬ 


volving  Washington  Star  Communications 
Company,  which  owns  the  Washmgtoyi 
Star-Neu's  as  well  as  WM.AL-TV  and 
WM.AL-.AM-FM,  all  in  Washington. 

Joe  L.  .Allbritton,  a  Texas  banker,  has 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  Communications,  but  the  deal 
is  contingent  on  FCC  approval  of  the 
transaction.  He  seeks  a  waiver  of  a  previ¬ 
ous  FCC  rule  barring  the  purchase  of  a 
radio  and  tv  station  in  the  same  town. 
■Allbritton  maintains  the  desperate  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  Washington  Star- 
News.  which  had  more  than  a  $7  million 
loss  last  year,  makes  it  necessary  to  buy 
control  of  both  the  newspaper  and  the 
profitable  broadcast  station  at  the  same 
time. 

The  FCC  cross-own ersh in  action  was  by 
Chairman  Richard  E.  Wiley  and  fellow 
commissioners  James  Quello.  Robert  E. 
Dee.  Charlotte  T.  Reid  and  .Abbott  Wash¬ 
burn.  Commissioners  Benjamin  Hooks  and 
Glen  O.  Robinson  concurred  in  part  of  the 
decision  and  dissented  in  part.  Robinson 
has  been  a  supporter  of  the  far  more 
stringent  Justice  Department  view  of 
cross-ownership. 

He  issued  a  concurring  statement  not¬ 
ing. 

“My  version  of  what  best  serv'es  the 
public  interest  would  forbid  and  require 
the  divestiture  of,  commonly  owned  me¬ 
dia  ...  in  all  heavily  concentrated  mar¬ 
kets,”  Robinson  said.  He  said  he  would  re¬ 
quire  divestiture  and  bar  future  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  any  cases  where  the  station  and 
newspaper  together  controlled  at  least  30 
percent  of  their  respective  markets. 

He  noted  that  for  purposes  of  banning 
future  acquisitions,  the  majority  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  that  TV-newspaper  combina¬ 
tions  in  the  same  market  involve  “an  im¬ 
permissible  degree  of  concentration,  but 
it  is  unwilling  to  apply  this  standard  to 
existing  combinations.  .  .  . 

“This  is  unacceptable  to  me,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “If  divestiture  is  warranted  at  all 
— and  I  think  it  clearly  is — I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  confined  to  a  bare  handful 
of  small  markets  .  .  .”  He  noted  that  these 
small  market  owners  may  even  be  the 
most  attractive  candidates  for  waivers 
on  showings  of  financial  hardship. 

Most  critics  view  the  latest  ruling  as  a 
compromise  considerably  milder  than  a 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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55-inch  roll  width  trend 
ushers  in  new  ad  formats 


lly  .I«*rry  WjiIkiT  Jr. 

The  trend  to  narrower  roll  widths  at¬ 
tracted  a  surprising  amount  of  attention 
at  the  International  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  executives  annual  conference  this  week 
(Jan.  2f>-29). 

At  the  breakfast  session  Monday  (Jan¬ 
uary  27),  Keynoter  Alvah  Chapman,  pres¬ 
ident,  KniRht-Ridder  Gr.oup,  opened  the 
discussion  when  he  announced  that  the 
Miami  Herald  had  decided  to  po  to  a 

inch  weh  and  alonp  with  the  chanpe  to 
adopt  a  six  column  news  and  advertising 
format  as  ojiposed  to  a  six  column  news 
with  oifrht  column  ads  as  some  pajicrs  such 
as  the  Lofs  Avgelcs  Timcn  have  adopted. 

Chapman  said  many  newspaners  will  he 
PToinff  to  a  six-column  editorial  format  in 
1975,  and  that  a  “number  of  |)apers  are 
considerinR  the  six-column  format  in  ad¬ 
vertising.”  The  Herald  converts  to  new 
format  on  March  3. 

In  the  six-column  ad  format,  each  col¬ 
umn  inch  will  he  api)roximately  one-third 
wider  than  in  the  present  eip;ht-column 
format.  .4s  a  result,  the  rate  per  column 
inch  for  the  one-third  wider  column  \vill 
he  one-third  hipher.  Rut  a  full  pape  costs 
the  same  as  does  a  half  i)ape  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  pape. 

Chapman  said  the  Miami  Herald  will 
allow  a  display  advertiser  to  purchase 
(in  the  new  wider  column)  a  one  column 
by  three-quarter  inch  ad  to  eliminate  mo.st 
of  the  burden  from  the  only  size  adver¬ 
tiser  affected — the  one  who  purchases  a 
one  column  by  one  inch  disi)lay  ad. 

Now  ii>.inK  fcriiiat 

Chapman  reported  that  other  metro¬ 
politan  papers  poinp  to  a  narrowed  weh 
and  a  six  column  ad  format  are  the  Mm- 
tieai>olis  Star-Tribune,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Preax  and  Dit^patch,  Kantian  City  Star, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Bulle- 
thi,  Detroit  XewK,  Louif<ville  Courier-.Jour- 
nal  and  Loui.<^rille  Timeii.  The  Booth 
newspaper  proup  has  already  converted 
to  the  1.1. .‘5  picas  column  measure.  There 
are  about  100  newspapers  usinp  a  six 
column  format,  but  not  all  of  these  pa¬ 
pers  have  reduced  pape  size. 

.\ccordinp  to  Chapman,  the  \ew  York- 
Titneii  is  considerinp  a  switch  to  six  col¬ 
umns. 

The  Los  .\npeles  Times,  which  has  he- 
pun  publishinp  a  55  inch  paper  to  save 
five  percent  of  .$4.2  million  a  year  in  news¬ 
print,  elected  to  continue  with  an  eipht 
column  ad  format,  and  six  columns  for 
editorial. 

To  satisfy  the  interest  in  the  chanpe- 
over,  a  panel  comprised  of  Hal  Jurpens- 
meyer,  vicepresident  in  charpe  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  Knipht-Ridder,  Vance  Stickell, 
vicepresident-sales,  and  Donald  .1.  Maldo¬ 
nado.  advertisinp  director,  both  from  Lo.s 
.Angeles  Times,  were  asked  to  elaborate  on 
why  they  went  in  different  directions. 

The  unscheduled  se.ssion,  which  was  held 


Monday  afternoon  at  the  same  time  as 
the  proprammed  idea  table  session,  at¬ 
tracted  over  .500  ad  men,  leavinp  the  idea 
table  proups  and  other  activities  prac¬ 
tically  unattended. 

Stickell  said  the  Times  did  not  enter¬ 
tain  a  six  column  format  for  advertisinp 
becau.se  the  paper  had  two  rate  in~reases 
in  1974  and  one  in  1975.  “We  just  didn’t 
think  our  salesmen  were  pood  enouph  to 
carry  off  three  rate  increases  and  a  .1.11^ 
percent  increase  with  a  six  column  ad  for¬ 
mat.” 

Stickell  said  the  conversion  has  pone 
smoothly  with  no  resistance.  Under  the 
Times  modular  format,  seven  column  ads 
are  not  accepted.  He  said  that  this  had 
caused  a  few  problems  with  national  ad¬ 
vertiser,  in  particular  United  .Airlines 
which  was  usinp  seven  column  ads  across 
the  country. 

Maldonado  said  the  paper  had  done  ad¬ 
vance  research  to  find  out  how  many  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  had  used  seven  column 
ads  in  the  past  year.  The  study  showed 
only  four  percent  would  have  been  incon¬ 
venienced  by  the  modular  makeup. 

.Turpensmeyer  said  the  Miami  Herald, 
which  eliminated  seven  column  ads  in 
mid-1971  as  one  of  the  ways  to  reduce 
newsprint  consumption,  had  studied  a 
number  of  different  ways  includinp  a  wider 
roll  width  to  achieve  its  poal  of  increas- 
inp  revenue  per  ton  of  newsprint  before 
decidinp  to  trim  down  to  55  inch  and  the 
all-six  route. 

He  said  the  feelinp  after  careful  anal¬ 
ysis  was  that  the  fi  and  G  is  more  lopical 
becau.se  it  retains  the  flexibility  inherent 
in  the  8  and  8  and  results  in  a  more  at¬ 
tractive,  readable  paper  with  better  ad 
exposure. 


Urbanski  elected 
president  of  EVAE 

James  F.  Urbanski,  business  manaper, 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  S:  Times,  was 
elected  president  of  the  International 
Newspaper  .Advertisinp  Executives. 

Urbanski,  who  succeeded  Richard  W. 
Carpenter,  vicepresident-marketinp,  Phila- 
delohia  Bulletin,  will  serve  as  president 
until  the  197fi  annual  meetinp  in  New 
Orleans,  January  25-28. 

Kenneth  T.  Carlson,  advertisinp  direc¬ 
tor,  Detroit  News,  who  was  this  year’s 
jiropram  chairman,  was  elected  executive 
vicepresident  and  president-elect. 

Dean  R.  Rartee,  advertisinp  director, 
San  Jose  Mercury  and  \ews,  was  elected 
fir.st  vicepresident,  and  Robert  D.  Rittler, 
Peoria  Journal  Star,  second  vicepresident. 

The  1975  summer  meetinp  is  scheduled 
to  he  held  July  18-17  in  Denver. 


The  Herald’s  analysis  of  the  6-column 
news  with  8-column  ads  which  w’as  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  meetinp  listed  the  disad- 
vantapes  of  the  “mixed”  approach: 

1.  “We  would  be  restricted  to  modular 
makeup.  The  necessity  of  stackinp  ads  to 
accommodate  the  news  column  could  re¬ 
sult  in  serious  adverse  reaction  from  posi¬ 
tion-sensitive  advertisers,  especially  na¬ 
tional  accounts  such  as  liquors  and  cip- 
arettes. 

2.  “A  sipnificant  amount  of  new’sprint 
would  he  wasted  in  pluppinp  ad  layouts 
to  pain  the  required  even-column  hole  to 
permit  the  use  of  6-column  news  format. 

3.  “Two-column  wells  would  always  re¬ 
quire  non-standard  type  measures.  If  a 
pape  had  a  two-column  well  to  the  left 
and  shallower  news  space  across  several 
other  columns,  a  combination  of  type  meas¬ 
ures  inevitably  would  be  needed.  This 
would  be  unattractive  and  would  min¬ 
imize  editorial  flexibility,  particularly  on 
remakes. 

4.  “The  use  of  substantial  amounts  of 
nonstandard  column  measures  results  in 
additional  work  for  the  composinp  room 
and  minimizes  remake  flexibility  between 
editions. 

5.  “Natural  communication  difficulties 
would  arise  from  havinp  advertisinp  and 
editorial  on  different  measures. 

6.  “The  paper  makeup  function  would 
become  more  complicated.  The  staff  would 
need  retraininp  in  the  techniques  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  the  forced-modular  news- 
holes.  Makeup  time  would  he  prolonged. 

('.hcapi'r  iii-hoiis«‘ 

.As  for  the  mechanical  changeover,  Jur- 
pensmeyer  said  that  initially,  press  manu¬ 
facturers  pave  the  Herald  a  cost  estimate 
of  $2.3  million  and  10  months  to  com¬ 
plete  the  conversion.  The  Herald,  he  said, 
has  done  the  job  in-house  in  three  months 
for  $125,000. 

The  Herald  has  seven  9-unlt  Goss 
Mark  II  Presses  and  one  8-unit  Goss 
Mark  II  and  five  Wood  Supermatics.  The 
conversion  was  performed  at  a  materials 
cost  of  about  $20,000  and  a  labor  cost  of 
$85,000. 

On  the  Supermatics,  the  Barrel  cams 
were  replaced  and  following  items  were 
modified:  Milling  cutter  bar  section, 
transfer  arm  section,  cores,  sticks,  and 
depth  cams. 

Jurgensmeyer  said  that  still  photos  were 
made  of  the  Supermatic  conversion  and 
were  available  for  others  to  look  at,  as 
were  other  engineering  changes  which 
have  been  put  down  in  written  form. 

One  advertising  man  asked  the  panelists 
if  they  thought  the  newsprint  companies 
would  counter  the  trim  trend  by  raising 
price  five  percent. 

While  there  is  no  guarantee  that  they 
won’t,  Jurgensmeyer  said  the  Herald’s 
feeling  was  that  an  “industry-wide  move 
to  narrow  width  would  reduce  consump¬ 
tion  enough  to  bring  about  a  more  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Historically,  suppliers 
have  sold  newsprint  by  the  pound  with  no 
relationship  to  web  widths. 

“We  see  no  reason  why  the  newsprint 
manufacturers  will  change  the  historical, 
long-established  practice  of  selling  news¬ 
print  by  the  pound.” 
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AUbritton  attacks 
McGoff  petition 

Ky  I.  William  Hill 

In  a  new  petition  to  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  Wnnhington 
Star-News  publisher  Joe  L.  AUbritton 
said  recently  (Jan.  21)  an  early  decision 
allowing  him  to  buy  control  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  Communications’  broadcasting 
facilities  is  “critical  to  the  newspaper’s 
survival.’’ 

•■Mlhritton  asked  the  FCC  reject  peti¬ 
tions  opposing  transfer  of  the  properties 
that  have  been  filed  by  Michigan  publisher 
John  P.  McGoff  and  others.  For  .\llbrit- 
ton  to  get  what  he  wants,  the  FCC  must 
waive  its  prohibition  against  single  owner¬ 
ship  in  the  future  of  combined  am/fm  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  properties  in  one  mar¬ 
ket  area. 

In  his  brief,  .\llbritton  revealed  that  the 
losses  of  the  newspaper  in  1974  totaled 
more  than  $7.7  million  and  that  a  loan  of 
$5  million  he  made  to  the  newspaper  at 
the  September  signing  of  an  interim 
agreement  was  entirely  eaten  up  in  three 
months. 

Need  for  a  speedy  resolution  of  the 
situation,  in  the  words  of  the  brief,  is 
“becoming  increasingly  desperate.’’ 

The  stock  of  the  broadcasting  facilities 
is  now  held  by  Washington  Star  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  the  parent  firm  of  the 
newspaper.  AUbritton  has  already  bought 
10  percent  of  the  corporation’s  stock  and 
his  purchase  of  an  additional  27  percent 
depends  on  an  FCC  okay.  This  would 
bring  .\llbritton’s  total  holdings  to  37  per¬ 
cent,  with  a  total  price  of  $25  million. 

‘Viable  economic  eiitilv’ 

In  an  affidavit  accompanying  his  brief, 
.\llbritton  stated  it  is  his  intention  “to 
build  the  Star-News  into  a  viable  eco¬ 
nomic  entity,  and  the  agreement  which 
anticipated  the  FCC  approval  of  transfer 
of  control  was  entered  into  upon  the  prem¬ 
ise  that  such  a  transfer  is  necessary  if 
the  Washington  Star-News  is  to  survive.’’ 

AUbritton  attacked  McGoff  in  his  peti¬ 
tion.  He  said  the  Michigan  publisher,  who 
has  sought  to  buy  only  the  newspaper  for 
$25  million,  is  circling  “like  a  vulture,  in 
the  hope  that  the  commission  will  disap¬ 
prove  the  transfer  and  request  for  waiver 
and  force  Mr.  AUbritton  to  ‘pack  his  bags 
and  go  back  to  Texas’.  The  departure  of 
Mr.  .\llbritton  would  leave  the  way  clear 
for  Mr.  McGoff  to  ‘reopen  negotiations’, 
free  from  the  only  competition  he  has 
faced.” 

To  a  contention  the  sought-after  FCC 
rule  waiver  provides  no  guarantee  that 
the  newspaper  will  survive,  the  Star  Com¬ 
munications  brief  had  this  to  say; 

“Indeed  this  fact  is  indisputable.  There 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  newspaper  will 
be  publishing  at  the  time  the  individual 
commissioners  review  this  pleading.  The 
situation  is  extremely  grave,  and  it  will 
not  improve  until  the  commission  acts. 
The  newspaper  has  immediate  need  for 
additional  capital  to  meet  its  current  op¬ 
erating  deficits;  the  injection  of  that  cap¬ 


ital  awaits  commission  unconditional  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  transfer  of  control. 

“The  newspaper  also  requires  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue,  and  that  situation  cannot  he 
expected  to  improve  significantly  until  the 
commission  resolves,  finally,  this  case.” 

Speculation  detracts 

.\nd,  in  his  affidavit,  .\llbritton  said: 
“Continued  speculation  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star-News  may  not  overcome  its  fi¬ 
nancial  problems  is  detracting  from  our 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  company.” 

In  Michigan,  McGoff  said  he  found  both 
Allbritton’s  petition  and  his  language  “ex¬ 
tremely  humorous,  showing  the  panic  they 
seem  to  be  expressing.”  He  said  he 
planned  to  reply  to  the  FCC  that  Allbrit¬ 
ton’s  petition  lacks  merit,  ending  the  for¬ 
mal  pleadings  by  both  sides. 

Members  of  the  Star-News  staff  re¬ 
cently  went  on  a  four-day  work  week  in 
an  effort  to  sav’e  enough  money  to  avoid 
layoffs.  AUbritton,  in  a  recent  appearance 
before  the  Washington  Press  Club,  pre¬ 
dicted  the  newspaper’s  financial  decline 
would  be  reversed  “before  too  long.” 

In  his  affidavit,  AUbritton  stated  that 
the  value  of  his  gro.ss  assets  and  his 
wholly-owned  companies  exceeds  $100  mil¬ 
lion. 

‘Half-free’  British 
press  defies  Wilson 

The  London  Sunday  Times  made  a  bold 
sweep  to  exert  its  power  and  to  widen 
press  freedom,  January  26.  Without  wait¬ 
ing  for  official  permission,  the  Times  went 
ahead  and  printed  the  first  installment  of 
excerpts  from  the  diaries  of  Richard 
Crossman,  journalist  and  essayist,  who 
died  in  .\pril  1974. 

The  move  puts  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson’s  govemment  in  an  uneasy  posi¬ 
tion.  Approval  of  the  publication  will  un¬ 
cover  the  inside  decision-making  in  earlier 
Wilson  Cabinets,  in  which  Crossman 
served. 

If  the  Wilson  government  has  any  idea 
of  curbing  publication  with  a  court  order, 
then  that  will  jeopardize  Wilson’s  promise 
of  “open  gov'ernment.” 

The  concern  over  the  diaries  stems 
from  the  fact  that  Crossman  was  a  Cab¬ 
inet  member  from  1964  to  1970.  Each 
week  he  used  to  dictate  his  memories  of 
what  happened  to  a  tape  recorder,  in  or¬ 
der  to  as  he  concluded,  “disclose  the  se¬ 
cret  operations  of  government  which  are 
concealed  by  the  thick  masses  of  foliage 
which  we  call  the  myth  of  democracy.” 

The  first  installment  and  each  of  four 
planned,  will  be  10,000  words  each.  Orig¬ 
inally  there  were  problems  concerning  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  book  itself.  However,  the 
Crossman  executors  recently  freed  Times 
editor  Harold  Evans  and  his  paper  from 
the  obligation  to  hold  back  on  printing 
until  just  before  the  book  appeared. 

In  its  defense,  the  Sunday  Times  has 
not  violated  the  Official  Secrets  Act,  which 
makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  disclose 
government  documents  without  authoriza¬ 
tion.  However,  it  is  possible  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  seek  a  court  order  to  stop  any 
further  publication. 


Gannett  studies 
papers’  future 

“Blueprint  for  the  80’s”  study  com¬ 
mission  of  nine  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  cor¬ 
porate  and  local  newspaper  executives  was 
appointed  Thursday  by  Allen  H.  Neu- 
harth,  president  and  chief  executive  of  the 
nationwide  newspaper  group. 

At  an  organizational  meeting  at  cor¬ 
porate  headquarters  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
Neuharth  directed  the  commi.ssion  “to  re¬ 
view  our  past  success,  appraise  our  pres¬ 
ent  operations,  and  recommend  how  this 
company  should  go  and  grow  to  keep  de¬ 
livering  successful  products  and  profits 
through  the  ’70s  and  into  the  ’80s.” 

The  study  group  has  “a  broad  mix  of 
experienced  and  expertise,  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  geography,  of  age  and  outlook,” 
Neuharth  said. 

The  members  are: 

John  J.  Curley,  36,  general  manager  of 
Gannett  News  Service  and  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau. 

Thomas  P.  Dolan,  55,  chairman  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Westchester-Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  director  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  47,  publisher  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Rochester  Newspapers. 

Robert  R.  Eckert,  54,  publisher  of  the 
Evening  Press  and  Morning  Sun-Bulletin 
of  Binghamton. 

John  E.  Heselden,  54,  vicepresident/per¬ 
sonnel  and  a  director  of  Gannett. 

Maurice  Hickey,  40,  publisher  of  the 
State  Journal  in  Lansing,  Mich. 

William  Honeysett,  37,  publisher  of  the 
Bellingham,  Wash.,  Herald. 

John  R.  Purcell,  43,  vicepresident /fi¬ 
nance,  general  business  manager  and  a 
director  of  Gannett. 

John  C.  Quinn,  49,  Gannett  vicepresi¬ 
dent/news. 

Best  lliiiikiiiK 

“This  study  will  be  made  by  Gannett 
people,”  Neuharth  said.  “They  will  tap 
the  be.st  thinking  within  our  group,  but 
they  will  also  look  outside  Gannett  to  see 
what  others  in  our  industry  are  doing 
successfully  or  planning  to  do.” 

Neuharth  directed  the  commission  to 
seek  specific  recommendations  in  its  study 
on  a  number  of  general  areas  including 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  corporate  and  newspaper  operations; 
possible  changes  in  corporate  or  local 
structure,  duties,  or  direction  to  cope  with 
anticipated  shifts  in  needs  of  member  pa¬ 
pers;  the  influence  of  the  present  and  po¬ 
tential  geographic  spread  of  Gannett  pa¬ 
pers  on  corporate  services,  facilities  or  lo¬ 
cations;  the  role  and  form  of  local  daily 
papers  in  .\merica  in  the  1980’s;  consid¬ 
eration  of  future  financial  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion,  of  local  and  group  talent,  and  of 
use  of  financial  resources  that  will  best 
assure  continuing  satisfactory  results  to 
readers,  advertisers  and  shareholders. 

Neuharth  said  the  working  target  is  for 
a  preliminary  report  in  late  spring  and 
final  recommendations  for  consideration 
of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  consists  of  52  dailies  in  17 
states  and  on  Guam,  by  mid-1975. 
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Newspaper  ad  sales  execs 
expect  ad  gains  in  1975 


Hy  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  country  and 
the  newspaper  industry  are  in  their  deep¬ 
est  post-war  recession,  newspaper  adver- 
tisinR  sales  executives  remain  optimistic 
that  ad  revenues  will  continue  to  prow. 

Talk  after  talk  at  the  annual  winter 
sales  conference  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertisinp  Executives  in 
Hollywood,  Fla.,  dwelled  on  the  economy 
and  its  affect  on  the  sale  of  advertisinp 
in  newspapers. 

Keynote  speaker,  .\lvah  Chapman,  pres¬ 
ident,  Knipht-Ilidder  Newspapers  Inc.,  the 
largest  group  in  terms  of  circulation,  said, 
“The  impressive  job  done  hy  ad  execu¬ 
tives  in  leading  .American  newspapers  to 
an  expected  sale  of  almost  $8  billion  in 
advertising  was  not  horn  of  pessimism. 
The  sales  leadership  that  has  almost  dou¬ 
bled  our  industry  sales  in  the  last  10 
years  will.  I  believe,  lend  a  keen  ear  to 
the  case  of  optimism  as  we  face  107,').” 

Chapman  called  “newspapers  the  me¬ 
dium  for  these  times  of  economic  stress. 
The  newspaper  helps  the  reader  save 
money  each  week  in  amounts  far  greater 
than  the  small  price  paid  for  a  newspa¬ 
per  suhscrii)tion.” 

.Tames  F.  Urhanski,  business  manager, 
Tnvipa  Tribune  and  T’iwc.s  and  newly- 
elected  president  of  IN.AT^,  said  he  sees 
a  silver  lining  for  newspapers  in  the 
“rather  bleak  new  year.” 

Item /price  proiiiolioiis 

Said  Urhanski  in  his  inaugural  address, 
“I’m  convinced  that  lOT.")  will  see  an  even 
larger  increase  in  newspai)er’s  share  of 
the  advertising  dollar.  The  aggressive  re¬ 
tailer  is  increasing  his  advertising  budget 
and  is  devising  hard-hitting  item  and 
price  promotions  to  lure  customers  into 
his  store.  He  knows  that  now  more  than 
ever,  advertising  good  values  will  he  the 
key  to  consumer  spending,  and  he  also 
knows  that  the  daily  newspaper  is  the 
best  place  to  promote  his  values,  especially 
when  every  last  advertising  dollar  has  to 
pull  its  weight,  and  then  some.” 

Urhanski  went  hack  into  past  recession 
periods  to  find  out  what  ha|)pened  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  found  that  during 
the  four  previous  recession  periods  (10, 'il, 
10,57,  lOfiO  and  1070),  merchants  turned 
to  newspapers  to  .sell  their  products  and 
services.  “In  all  four  years,”  he  learned, 
“newspapers’  portion  of  advertising  reve¬ 
nues  increased,  as  wise  retailers  realized 
that,  while  most  people  were  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy,  they  simply  had  to  promote 
harder  to  maintain  their  share-of-market.” 

.At  the  Newspaper  .Advertising  llureau’s 
presentation,  .lack  Kauffman,  president, 
N.AB,  also  underscored  the  point  that 
economic  and  energy  problems  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  daily  newspapers  a  more  im¬ 
portant  marketing  aid  for  advertisers  and 
consumers.  .As  a  result,  this  will  he  a  year 
of  great  opjH)rtunity  for  the  newspaper 
medium,  he  said. 


The  bureau  is  predicting  total  ad  reve¬ 
nues  in  107.')  should  amount  to  .‘JS.l  bil¬ 
lion,  up  from  an  estimated  .$8  billion  in 
1971.  By  classifications,  the  bureau  pro¬ 
jects  gains  of  .5  percent  in  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  10  j>ercent  in  classi¬ 
fied.  This  would  bring  retail  ad  revenues 
to  $1.7  billion,  classified  to  $2.,')  billion, 
and  national  to  $1.2  billion. 

Eeo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresident. 
N.AB,  warned  that  newspapers  are  facing 
more  aggressive,  more  hungry,  and,  in 
some  cases,  more  “unscrui)ulous  competi¬ 
tion”  from  broadcasters  than  ever  before 
in  the  retail  advertising  area. 

“We  think  this  overly-aggressive  selling 
is  going  to  backfire,  but  we’re  also  serving 
notice  on  our  competitors  here  and  now 
that  the  N.AB  is  watching,  and  that  we’re 
going  to  make  sure  there  isn’t  a  newspa- 
ner  retail  salesman  in  the  country  who 
isn’t  powerfully-armed  to  fight  back 
against  this  great  onslaught  of  baloney,” 
Bogart  declared. 

Richard  L.  Neale,  vicei)resident,  food 
advertising  sales  of  the  N.AB,  ])redicted 
that  leading  food  retailers  will  do  more 
advertising  this  year  than  last,  and  are 
budgeting  seven  out  of  ten  ad  dollars 
for  newsnapers. 

.lohn  O’Toole,  president  of  Foote,  Cone 

FCC  suggests  fee 
for  record  search 

.As  a  result  of  Congressional  changes  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  .Act,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission  has  ini¬ 
tiated  a  rulemarking  proceeding  on  pro¬ 
posed  fees  for  searching  its  records. 

The  commission  suggested  a  basic  fee 
of  $.5  an  hour  to  locate  records.  .Adjust¬ 
ments  to  the  basic  fee  have  been  proposed 
according  to  the  following  .schedule.  No 
fee  would  be  charged  if  (1)  records  are 
not  located:  (2)  located  records  are  not 
made  available  to  the  re(piester;  and  (.‘D 
j-ecovds  are  located  in  an  hour  or  less. 

The  fee  would  be  waived  or  reduced  if 
the  records  furnished  are  primarily  of 
benefit  to  the  general  public. 

• 

Magazine  revenues  up. 
but  pages  down 

Magazine  advertising  revenues  regis¬ 
tered  a  1  percent  gain  for  the  year  1974. 
Revenues  for  the  12  months  totaled  $1,- 
;>r)r).:i28,994 — a  record — for  an  increase  of 
$r)0,:H2  998  over  the  year  1978. 

.Advertising  pages  for  the  year  totaled 
8(>  IlO."),  otf  l.fi  percent  from  1978. 

For  the  month  of  December,  ad  reve¬ 
nues  totaled  $1 17,.')94,448,  a  decrease  of 
0.2  |)ercent  from  December,  1978.  Pages 
totaled  7,00G,  olf  6  percent. 


&  Belding,  speaking  at  the  winter  meeting 
said  that  the  reawakening  of  the  public  to 
the  role  played  in  society  by  newspapers 
has  to  be  good  for  newspapers,  both  for 
their  circulations  and  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

“There’s  little  cheer  to  he  found  in  in¬ 
flation  and  recession,”  O’Toole  said,  “but 
I  think  newspapers  will  profit  from  the 
unpleasant  effects  on  the  consumer’s  wal¬ 
let.  People  everywhere  are  tightening  up, 
holding  back,  looking  for  good  buys.  .And 
the  place  to  look  for  them  is  in  the  paper.” 

.Advertising,  O’Toole  said,  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  it’s  dealing  with  a  better  edu¬ 
cated.  less  gullible  and  moi-e  sophisticated 
consumer  than  ever  before  in  history. 

This,  coupled  with  the  disturbing  nega¬ 
tivism  and  diminishing  confidence  con¬ 
cerning  advertising  in  general,  makes  a 
growing  consideration  in  media  selection. 
O’Toole  said,  whether  or  not  the  medium 
is  perceived  as  being  on  the  consumer’s 
side. 

To  determine  how  newspapers  rate, 
Foote.  Cone  Belding  used  its  Monthlv 
Information  Service  in  November  to  ask 
a  national  sample  of  about  1400  people 
which  one  of  the  four  major  media  does 
the  best  job  of  protecting  the  consumer’s 
interests. 

“I  wish,  as  a  thoughtful  guest,”  O’Toole 
said,  “I  could  tell  you  newspapers  placed 
first.  The  fact  is,  newspapers  were  second 
to  television,  hut  significantly  ahead  of 
magazines  and  radio.” 

In  reporting  the  findings,  O’Toole  said, 
“The  important  thing  we  found  in  the 
tabs,  however,  was  that  those  naming 
newsjiapers  had  more  education,  made 
more  money  and  held  more  professional 
positions  than  those  naming  television. 
.And  they  were  more  likely  to  live  in  large 
metropolitan  areas.” 

He  suggested:  “If  I  were  selling  news¬ 
paper  space  in  this  climate  of  intense  con¬ 
sumer  questioning,  I  think  I  could  make 
something  of  that.” 

Consideiable  controversy  exists,  O’Toole 
said,  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  company 
using  advertising  to  put  forth  its  position 
on  issues  which  are  vital  to  its  future. 
Issues  like  prices,  shortages,  regulatory 
elTorts  and  so  forth. 

So,  he  .said,  another  question  was  put  in 
FCB’s  November  Monthly  Information 
Service.  It  was  this: 

“Many  of  the  important  problems  of 
high  prices  and  shortages  that  are  fac¬ 
ing  consumers  today  are  also  confront¬ 
ing  many  businesses — the  oil  industry, 
gas  and  electric  companies,  the  food  in¬ 
dustry,  just  to  name  a  few.  Do  you  feel 
these  industries  should  use  newspaper 
advertising  to  explain  their  positions 
and  how  they  are  trying  to  solve  these 
problems?” 

The  findings,  O’Toole  said,  showed  that 
of  that  national  sample  of  more  than 
1100  people  said  “yes”;  Ifir'c  said  “no”; 
12/1  had  no  opinion. 

“So  here,”  O’Toole  said,  “is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  newspapers  to  open  up  a  new 
source  of  business  in  these  troubled  times, 
one  that  is  consistent  with  their  basic  ob¬ 
ligation  to  their  readerships:  providing 
another  legitimate  point-of-view  concern¬ 
ing  the  most  complex  and  universally-per- 
tinent  issues  of  the  day.” 
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‘Equal’  all  media  access  asked 
by  AP  for  White  House  photos 


lly  Lpiiora  illiainson 

Hal  Buell,  executive  newsphoto  editor 
of  The  Associated  Press,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week  that  the  recent  White 
House  meeting  between  AP  executives  and 
Presidential  press  secretary  Ron  Nessen 
and  Presidential  photoRrajiher  David 
Hume  Kennerly  was  both  pood  and  “posi¬ 
tive.” 

The  meetinp  followed  what  Buell  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “prowinp  imiiression”  among 
.\P  member  editors  that  newspapers  were 
not  petting  equal  treatment  with  that  ac¬ 
corded  television  and  magazines  regarding 
Kennerly  jiicture  coverage  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Buell  said  that  Nessen  and  Kennerly 
were  “receptive”  to  discussing  equal  ac¬ 
cess  to  Kennedy’s  pictures  and  agreed  to 
make  photos  available  to  all  media  at  the 
same  time,  or  in  some  cases  with  an  em¬ 
bargo. 

The  problem  of  photo  staff  allocations 
on  Presidential  trips  abroad  was  brought 
up  by  the  .AP  executive  group  which  in¬ 
cluded  Washington  chief  of  bureau  Mar¬ 
vin  .Arrowsmith  and  Washington  photo 
editor  Toby  Massey,  in  addition  to  Buell. 
.AP  pointed  out  the  wirephoto  technical 
problems,  saying  that  its  two  photo  per¬ 
sonnel  on  the  Presidential  visit  to  Vladi¬ 
vostok  was  so  restrictive  (no  prior  access 
to  the  city  to  set  up  telephone  and  lab 
facilities  was  allowed)  that  .AP  had  to 
rely  on  Tass  picture  coverage  during  the 
first  cycle  of  the  President’s  visit. 

The  staff  allocation  situation  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Buell  as  “a  Mexican  standoff” 
during  the  talk  in  Washington.  “We  can 
only  hope  that  we  have  given  the  White 
House  sufficient  information  to  influence 
future  preparations.” 

C.reilit  lines 

During  the  meeting  at  the  White  House, 
.AP  emphasized  its  position  that  all  me¬ 
dia  mu.st  have  equal  access  to  Kennerly’s 
pictures.  It  is  admitted  that  Kennerly’s 
pictures  will  show  Ford  in  a  positive  light 
but  also  that  the  photos  “do  shed  light 
on  Ford,  the  man,  and  on  the  White  House 
scene,”  and  thus  .AP  Wirephoto  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  his  pictures  “on  merits” 
with  the  captions  henceforth  to  include 
the  lines:  “Official  White  House  Photo  by 
David  Hume  Kennerly”  with  the  signoff 
specifying  White  Hou.se  Photo  via  AP 
Wirephoto. 

United  Press  International  identifies 
the  Kennerly  photographs  it  transmits 
with  the  line,  “White  Hou.se  Photo  via 
UPl.” 

Kennerly  is  a  former  UPI  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1972 
for  pictures  made  while  assigned  in  V’iet- 
nam.  He  had  left  UPI  and  was  with 
Time  magazine  when  he  was  named  offi¬ 
cial  White  House  photograj)her  during 
the  first  weekend  of  the  Ford  .Administra¬ 
tion.  In  describing  the  recent  meeting, 
Buell  commented  that  Kennerly  “under¬ 
stands  the  picture  end  of  things.” 


One  of  the  particular  instances  of  mag¬ 
azine  accessibility  which  has  been'  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  grumbling  among  photographers 
as  well  as  editors  was  a  multi-page  Peoi>le 
magazine  layout  of  Susan  Ford  pictures. 
The  photo  feature  was  mentioned  last  Fall 
during  the  National  Press  Photographers 
Flying  Short  Course  along  with  comment 
that  Kennerly  photos  distributed  to  the 
media  should  be  identified  as  oflicial  White 
House  photographs. 

Vi’liito  House  coiieeriis 

In  response  to  .AP’s  questioning  why 
some  “significant  pictures” — such  as  that 
of  the  President  in  robe  and  slippers  in 
a  ,Tapan  palace  photo,  or  the  President  and 
aides  during  the  Nixon  pardon  decision, 
or  the  President  and  Mrs.  Ford  in  a  tender 
moment  on  the  White  House  balcony  after 
her  hospitalization — were  released  long  af¬ 
ter  the  event,  Nes.sen  pointed  out  the  White 
Hou.se  was  concerned  that  it  could  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  managing  the  news  by  releasing 
too  many  pictures  and  also  that  Kennerly, 
with  his  access  to  the  President,  would  be 
accused  of  unfair  competition  by  free 
lancers. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Buell  declared,  that 
there  is  greater  access  to  Ford  photo¬ 
graphically  than  there  was  to  Nixon.  But 
his  memo  to  .AP  editors  mentioned  that 
some  very  excellent  and  historic  photo 
material  has  largely  missed  newspaper 
Dubli'-ition.  He  to'd  Ei'tP  optimistically 
that  he  believes  the  situation  is  “under 
control  now.” 

• 

Columbus  publisher  dies 
in  D.C.  plane  crash 

Edgar  I.  Wolfe,  publisher  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  was  killed  January 
2.')  when  his  plane,  en  route  from  Colum¬ 
bus  to  Washington,  D.C.,  struck  a  broad¬ 
casting  tower  in  rain  and  fog,  exploded 
and  crashed  on  the  campus  of  .American 
University  in  Washington. 

Wolfe,  49,  was  on  his  way  to  Washing¬ 
ton  National  .Airport  to  meet  Ohio  Senator 
Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  who  was  waiting  to  take 
him,  Fred  Leveciue,  a  Columbus  business¬ 
man,  and  Carlton  Dargusch,  Jr.,  a  Co¬ 
lumbus  lawyer,  to  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
.Alfalfa  Club,  a  satirical  organization.  The 
three  men,  as  well  as  the  plane’s  two  pi¬ 
lots,  were  killed  in  the  crash. 

The  director  of  a  number  of  Wolfe  fam- 
ilv  enterprises,  including  Bank  Ohio 
C'orp.,  WBNS-.AM,  WBNS-FM,  WBNS- 
TV,  .Agricultural  Lands,  Inc.  and  the  Neil 
House  hotel  in  Columbus,  Wolfe  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Edgar  T.  Wolfe,  Sr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  former  Ohio  State  Journal. 
He  also  owned  and  operated  the  Buckeye 
Game  Club  near  Thornville,  Ohio  and  the 
Lobo  Land  and  Cattle  Company. 

.Among  his  survivors  are  his  mother, 
two  sons,  two  daughters  and  a  brother. 


Two  drop  challenges 
on  WJXT  license 

St.  Johns  Television  Co.  remains  the 
only  one  of  the  three  original  challengers 
to  continued  operation  of  Post-Newsweek 
station  W.IXT-TV  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Trans-Florida  Television  Inc.  recently 
(Jan.  22)  withdrew,  as  did  Florida  Tele¬ 
vision  Broadca.sting  Co.  a  week  before; 
neither  gave  a  rea.son  for  their  action. 

Ernest  Jennes,  lawyer  for  WJXT-TV, 
and  James  McHugh,  lawyer  for  Trans- 
Florida,  said  no  consideration  had  been  in¬ 
volved,  however. 

After  challengers  to  Post-Newsweek 
were  filed  a  year  ago,  there  were  charges 
that  friends  of  former  President  Nixon 
took  the  action  because  of  objections  to 
the  Washington  Post's  coverage  of  the 
Watergate  affair.  The  charges  were  de¬ 
nied. 

• 

National  Airlines 
promises  more  ads 
— at  local  rates 

Newspapers  can  help  bring  an  end  to 
the  recession  by  charging  national  adver¬ 
tisers  local  ad  rates,  Lewis  B.  Maytag, 
board  chairman  and  president  of  National 
.Airlines,  said  this  week. 

In  an  address  to  the  114th  sales  con¬ 
ference  of  the  International  Newspaper 
.Advertising  executives  in  Hollyw’ood,  Fla., 
Maytag,  whose  company  ranked  seventh 
among  the  top  eight  airlines  in  newspaper 
ad  expenditures,  said  the  local  ad  rate 
would  enable  national  advertisers  to  do 
“more  advertising  and  also  stretch  our  ad 
budgets”  in  these  days  of  tight  and  un¬ 
certain  money. 

He  said  the  local  versus  general  rate 
differential  is  a  “formidable”  problem  for 
his  company.  By  way  of  example,  he  said 
that  in  Los  .Angeles,  National  was  paying 
$6,480,  based  on  a  20,000-line  contract 
rate — for  the  same  one-page  ad  that  costs 
a  retail  advertiser  $4,456. 

Comparable  situations  exist  in  other 
cities  across  our  route  system,  including 
Houston,  New  Orleans,  Washington, 
Tampa  and  others,  he  said. 

Maytag  said  that  a  rollback  to  local 
ad  rates  for  national  firms  would  benefit 
both  newspaper  and  advertiser.  “It  would 
not  mean  a  cutback,  a  decrease  in  our 
newspaper  advertising  budgets.  We  would 
not  be  pocketing  money  to  use  elsewhere,” 
he  assured  the  ad  men. 

“We  would  be  able  to  stretch  our  ex¬ 
isting  advertising  budgets  farther.  The 
extra  linage  that  results  would  be  used 
to  develop  and  create  new  markets  that 
would  otherwise  remain  dormant  because 
of  the  current  pressures  on  advertising 
budgets.” 

Such  a  policy,  Maytag  said,  would  al¬ 
low  advertisers  to  obtain  a  greater  return 
on  their  ad  investments,  w'hich  in  turn 
would  increase  profits  needed  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economic  machinery  to  function  in 
high  gear. 
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Syndicate  exclusivity  policy 
on  trial  in  anti-trust  case 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Seven  years  and  two  months  after  the 
Department  of  Justice  first  initiated  action 
against  three  newspaper  syndicates  charp- 
inp  each  with  heinp  a  party  to  contracts 
that  unreasonably  restrict  licensinp  of  syn¬ 
dicated  features  to  newspapers  throuphout 
the  United  States,  the  case  is  cominp  to 
trial  Monday,  February  3,  in  the  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Doston. 

Defendants  are:  Uearst  Corporation 
(King  Features  Syndicate),  Chicapo  Trib- 
une-Ne%v  York  News  Syndicate,  Field 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  and  the  Boston  Globe 
Newspaper  Company. 

The  Boston  Globe  Company  was  added 
to  the  action  in  1973  pur.suant  to  instruc¬ 
tions  of  Judpe  Edmund  L.  Palmieri,  who 
will  preside  for  the  upcominp  trial.  Follow- 
inp  its  joinder  as  a  party.  Globe  News¬ 
paper  Company  moved  to  transfer  the 
ca.ses  to  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Massachusetts  from  New  York’s 
Southern  District. 

The  plaintiff’s  trial  brief  (see  E&P, 
December  7,  1974  for  defendant’s  brief) 
notes  that  at  the  time  the  cases  w'ere 
filed,  the  three  defendants  were  among 
the  largest  sydicates  in  terms  of  revenues 
derived  from  licensing  features  and  that 
each  licenses  features  to  the  Globe  as  well 
as  to  other  newspapers  in  the  Globe’s 
exclusive  territories. 

The  Government’s  brief  notes  that 
licensinp  agreements  challenged  by  these 
complaints  are  conceptually  separable  into 
two  parts.  “First,  there  is  the  agreement 
between  a  syndicate  and  a  newspaper 
whereby  the  newspaper,  for  a  sum  of 
money,  obtains  the  ripht  to  publish  a 
feature  controlled  by  the  syndicate.  The 
second  agreement  consists  of  an  under¬ 
taking  by  the  syndicate  to  limit  its  licens¬ 
ing  of  the  sajne  feature  to  other  daily 
newspapers  and  other  media  located  in 
the  contracting  newspaper’s  exclusive 
territory.’’ 

‘Naked  resiraiiil  of  trade’ 

The  brief  continues,  saying  that  the 
second  agreement  is  justifiable  only  to  the 
extent  that  can  be  said  to  be  necessary 
to  permit  the  contracting  new’spaper  to 
obtain  value  from  its  licensing  of  the 
feature,  i.e.,  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
restraint  is  reasonably  ancillary  to  the 
main  transaction.  “Lacking  such  ancil- 
larity,  the  restrictive  agreement  between 
the  newspaper  and  the  sjmdicate  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  naked  restraint  of  trade  no  different 
than  a  situation  where  the  newspaper, 
while  not  itself  licensinp  the  feature  in 
question,  purchased  from  the  syndicate 
an  agreement  that  it  would  not  license  it 
to  other  newspapers. 

“In  these  cases  justification  for  the  re¬ 
striction  can  only  derive  from  a  showing 
that  exclusivity  over  features  contributes 
in  some  demonstrable  way  to  the  Globe’s 
ability  to  sell  its  newspapers  in  its  exclu¬ 
sive  territory.  We  believe  that  the  evi¬ 


dence  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case 
.  .  .  Even  if  the  Globe  were  found  to  be 
in  substantial  competition  wnth  some  of 
the  newspapers  it  excludes,  the  restriction 
is  still  unreasonable  if  it  has  no  effect 
on  the  Glolie’s  circulation.” 

Justification  of  an  ancillary  restraint, 
the  brief  notes,  “requires  not  only  a  show¬ 
ing  of  a  reasonable  relationship  between 
the  restraint  and  the  main  transaction, 
but  also  a  showing  that  it  does  not  unduly 
interfere  with  the  public  interest  .  .  . 
While  the  ‘public  interest’  can  in  some 
contexts  be  an  elusive  concept,  where  the 
restraint  is  on  the  dissemination  of  news 
and  views,  the  public  interest  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  restriction  is  well-defined.” 

The  brief,  submitted  by  Department  of 
Justice  attorneys  Gerald  A.  Connell  and 
Alan  L.  Marx,  declares  that  even  if  the 
defendants  were  able  to  establish  “to 
some  degree  Globe  exclusivity  over  syn¬ 
dicated  features  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  its  circulation  and  that  loss  of  exclu¬ 
sivity  over  features  would  have  some  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  that  circulation,  exclusivity 
must  nonetheless  be  terminated  if  the 
Court  finds  that  the  demonstrated  justifi¬ 
cation  is  insufficient  to  outweigh  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  the  broad  dissemination  of 
information. 

City  exclusivity  iinrliullenged 

“The  evidence  will  establish  that  the 
exclusive  territorial  agreements  of  the 
Glol)e,  restricting  the  distribution  of  syn¬ 
dicated  features,  are  unreasonable  re¬ 
straints  of  the  trade  in  features  because 
they  are  not  necessary  to  the  Globe’s  ob¬ 
taining  any  benefit  from  the  use  of  the 
features.  We  would  add  only  that  we  are 
not  challenging  in  these  cases  the  Globe’s 
exclusivity  over  the  other  Boston  daily 
newspaper  of  general  circulation,  al¬ 
though  we  do  not  concede  that  such  ex¬ 
clusivity  is  justifiable.  The  apparent  lack 
of  any  interest  by  newspapers  published 
in  the  same  city  for  access  to  each  other’s 
features  is  the  reason  for  this  position. 
We  seek  an  adjudication  that  in  all  other 
respects  the  Globe’s  exclusive  agreements 
are  violations  of  the  Sherman  Act.” 

Cireiilulion  patterns 

In  a  section  on  the  content  and  circula¬ 
tion  patterns  of  daily  newspapers,  the 
brief  notes:  “The  evidence  will  show  that 
the  newspapers  excluded  by  the  Boston 
Glolje  from  licensing  certain  syndicated 
features  are  significantly  different  from 
the  Globe  and  from  each  other  insofar  as 
their  news  coverage  is  concerned  and  inso¬ 
far  as  their  advertising  copy  is  concerned, 
since  they  will  draw  their  basic  news 
coverage  and  advertising  lineage  from 
their  own  locality  .  .  .  The  evidence  will 
also  show  that  these  differences  in  content 
of  daily  newspapers  are  reflected  in  the 
circulation  patterns  of  the  newspapers, 
and  that  in  most  other  newspapers’  cities 


of  publication  the  Boston  Globe  will  not 
have  any  substantial  circulation.” 

The  brief  terms  the  case  one  where  the 
exclusivity  is  not  consistent,  saying  that 
the  Globe  has  from  time  to  time  licensed 
features  from  various  syndicates  with 
“significantly  different”  exclusivity  provi¬ 
sions.  It  says  that  the  Globe  currently 
characterizes  its  “usual  territory”  as  the 
states  of  Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  east 
of  and  including  Worcester,  with  about  60 
dailies  in  the  area.  As  recently  as  the  late 
1960s,  the  Globe  licensed  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures  with  an  exclusive  territory  of  a  40- 
mile  radius  and  a  50-mile  radius,  the  brief 
adds,  also  noting  that  since  1969,  the 
Globe  has  regularly  licensed  features 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
with  exclusivity  not  including  Maine  or 
Vermont  or  the  Worcester  evening  and 
New  Bedford  and  Hyannis  newspapers  in 
Massachusetts. 

Non-publication  i»isue 

The  Government’s  brief  takes  up  the 
question  of  “non-publication”  saying  that 
evidence  will  show  in  some  instances  the 
Globe  has  failed  for  many  months  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  feature  licensed  to  it  with  the  effect 
of  “absolutely”  preventing  readers  in  the 
Globe’s  territory  from  reading  that  fea¬ 
ture. 

The  Government’s  evidence  will  also  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  that  newspapers  excluded 
from  features  by  the  Globe  “do  not  them¬ 
selves  (with  the  exception  of  the  other 
Boston  daily  new'spaper)  attempt  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  Globe  or  other  newspapers  from 
features.”  The  brief  contents  that  this 
reflects  opinion  of  other  publishers  and 
editors  that  feature  exclusivity  is  of  no 
value  to  them  in  building  or  maintaining 
their  circulations,  and  that  newspapers 
now  excluded  by  the  Globe  want  to  license 
a  limited  number  of  those  features  “not 
for  the  purpose  of  eroding  the  circulation 
of  the  Globe,  but  only  in  order  to  provide 
their  readers  with  what  they  believe  to  be 
a  better  newspaper.” 

Vi'iltiesis  testimuny 

The  Government  intends  to  offer  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  number  of  publishers  within 
one  or  more  of  the  Globe’s  exclusive  terri¬ 
tories  on  the  content  of  their  papers, 
reasons  why  they  want  to  license  certain 
features,  why  they  believe  this  licensing 
will  have  no  discernible  impact  on  their 
own  circulation  or  on  the  Globe’s  circula¬ 
tion  in  their  locality,  present  duplication 
of  features,  and  about  “the  lack  of  com¬ 
petition  between  their  own  newspaper 
and  the  Boston  Globe  both  in  respect  of 
selling  the  newspaper  to  readers  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  circulation  to  advertisers.” 

The  Government  conclusion:  “We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  evidence  to  be  offered  at  the 
trial  of  these  cases  will  show'  that  the 
Boston  Globe’s  territorial  exclusivity 
agreements  with  feature  syndicates  repre¬ 
sent  an  irrational,  unreasonable  and 
illegal  practice  that  does  not  enhance  the 
value  of  the  licensed  features  to  the 
Globe,  and  that  unreasonably  conflicts 
with  the  public  interest  in  the  broad  dis¬ 
semination  of  information.” 
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Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Abandon  Hope 


no  comment  on  it  in  any  reference  book. 
So,  thrown  back  upon  guesswork,  I  can 
only  surmise  that  it  is  a  regionalism  that 
finds  its  way  from  speech  into  print.  Some 
feiv  to  me  has  a  redundant  sound,  as  if 
the  user  could  not  make  up  his  mind  be¬ 
tween  some  and  o  feiv,  and  thus  it  seems 
best  avoided. 


Hopefully  in  the  sense  it  is  hoped  or 
/  hope  has  been  roundly  damned  ever  since 
it  reared  its  ugly  head.  It  was  first  criti¬ 
cized  in  Editorial  Workshop  in  1964,  and 
also  on  later  occasions.  Four  dictionaries 
of  usage,  including  my  own.  as  well  as 
the  Americnn  Heritnye  Dictionary,  de¬ 
nounce  it.  Considering  how  pervasive  it 
has  become,  however,  even  in  the  writing 
and  speech  of  the  putatively  well-edu¬ 
cated,  these  protests  have  all  been  in  vain, 
as  is  always  true  when  an  expression,  how¬ 
ever  ill-begotten,  seizes  the  public  fancy. 
The  Standard  College  Dictionary  and 
Random  House  have  already  recognized 
it  as  standard,  in  function  like  an  ad¬ 
verbial  clause  modifying  a  whole  sen¬ 
tence:  “Hopefully,  I’ll  see  him  next  week.” 
Before  1960  or  so,  this  would  have  been 
considered  a  hopeless  gaucherie  for  “I 
hope  to  see  him  next  week.” 

How  can  we  explain  hopefully’s  appeal 
in  its  bastard  sense?  (The  original 
sense,  of  course,  was  “in  a  hopeful  spirit”: 
“He  looked  hopefully  at  the  sky.”)  Brevity 
is  often  the  explanation  in  such  cases,  but 
hopefully  is  longer  than  I  (or  we)  hope, 
which  it  oftenest  displaces.  Possibly,  how¬ 
ever,  it  slides  off  the  tongue  more  easily. 
This  much  is  certain:  it  is  here  to  stay, 
and  though  1  will  not  u.se  it  1  will  not 
waste  any  more  effort  criticizing  it. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Two  newer  mis¬ 
uses,  analogous  to  and  no  doubt  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  success  of  hopefully,  have 
swum  into  orbit.  One  of  them  is  thank¬ 
fully,  used  to  mean  not  gratefully  but 
fortunatehj :  “The  decision,  thankfully, 
was  in  our  favor”;  “He  was  plucked  un¬ 
harmed,  thankfully,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  canyon.” 

The  other  one  is  regretfully,  now  dis¬ 
placing  regrettably :  “Regretfully,  he  died 
before  completing  the  book.”  Whatever  the 
circumstances,  few  die  other  than  regret¬ 
fully  (i.  e.,  feeling  regret).  The  writer  of 
the  sentence  quoted  should  have  said,  “Re¬ 
grettably  (i.  e.,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that) 
he  died  before  completing  the  book.”  No 
current  dictionary  recognizes  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  senses  of  thankfully  or  regretfully, 
and  several  dictionaries  of  usage  criticize 
them.  But  just  wait;  viewing  the  career 
of  hope f idly,  we  can  only  expect  the  worst. 

Wayward  Words 

I  have  pointed  out  earlier  that  perhaps 
the  most  mispelled  of  famous  names  is 
that  of  Adolf  Hitler,  which  often  comes 
out  Adolph.  One  of  our  own,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  is  another  victim;  too  often  news¬ 
papers,  and  even  professional  journalistic 
publications,  make  it  Lippman. 

And  speaking  of  names,  the  misappre¬ 
hension  that  the  hero  of  Jules  Verne’s 
Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days  was 
named  Phineas,  rather  than  Phileas, 
prompts  criticism  from  time  to  time,  and 


it  has  been  the  subject  of  comment  here. 
It  strikes  me  finally  that  the  reason  for 
the  error  is  probably  that  a  better-known 
figure,  P.  T.  Barnum,  was  named  Phineas. 
*  « 

From  time  to  time  I  have  come  across 
the  phrase  some  few  where  I  would  use 
a  few:  “Some  few  soldiers  were  lounging 
around  the  square.”  I  have  also  heard  it 
criticized  as  objectionable,  but  can  find 


No.  491 

Kittel  named  senior  vp 

Frederick  H.  Kittel  has  been  elected  a 
senior  vicepresident  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company.  He  is  a  creative  group  su¬ 
pervisor.  Kittel  came  to  JWT  as  an  art 
director  in  1956. 


American  Bar  Association 
awards  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  public  service 
by  newspapers,  television, 
radio,  magazines,  motion 
picture  and  theatrical 
producers,  wire  services 
and  news  syndicates  for 
“increasing  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  American 
system  of  law  and  justice.” 

Two  different  awards  are 
presented:  The  Gavel  Award 
and  the  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Gavel  winners  will  be  honored 
in  August  at  a  special  awards 
luncheon  in  Montreal,  attended 
by  distinguished  judges, 
lawyers,  bar  leaders  and 
government  officials. 

Materials  published,  broad¬ 
cast  or  presented  during  the 
period  of  January  1 , 1 974,  to 
December  31 , 1 974,  are  eligible. 
Entries  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  March  1, 1975. 

Entry  form  and  complete  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to:  Gavel  Awards, 
American  Bar  Association, 

1155  East  60th  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60637. 


Gavel  Awards  Classifications 
Newspapers 

I:  50,000  circulation  or  under 
II;  50,000  to  200,000 
111:200,000  to  500,000 
IV;  500,000  or  over 

Newspaper  Magazine  Supplements 

I:  200,000  and  under 
11:200,000  to  500,000 
III;  500,000  and  over 

Television 

I:  Network  Produced  Programs 

a)  Documentary/Educational 

b)  Dramatic 

II:  Programs  Produced  by  Network- 
Owned  Stations/Group  Produced 
Programs 

III:  Programs  Produced  by  Other 
Stations  in  Top  10  Markets 
IV:  Programs  Produced  by  Stations 
in  Markets  11-50 

V:  Programs  Produced  by  Stations 
in  Markets  51  and  over 
VI;  Educational/Public  Broadcasting 
VII;  Cable  (local  origination) 

Radio 

I;  Network  Produced  Programs 
II:  Programs  Produced  by  Network- 
Owned  Stations/Group  Produced 
Programs 

III;  Programs  Produced  by  Other 
Stations  in  Top  10  Metro  Areas 
IV;  Programs  Produced  by  Stations 
in  Metro  Areas  11-50 
V:  Programs  Produced  by  Stations 
in  Metro  Areas  51  and  over 
VI:  Educational/Public  Broadcasting 

Magazines 

I:  200,000  Circulation  or  under 
II:  200,000  to  1,000,000 
III:  1,000,000  and  over 

Other  Media 

Wire  Services 
News  Syndicates 
Motion  Picture  Producers 
Theatrical  Producers  or  Groups 
Book  Publishers 
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Adam  J.  Kalb,  Idaho  Free  Press,  Na¬ 
mpa,  vicepresident;  Gary  Pietsch,  Sand- 
point  News-Bulletin,  vicepresident. 

«  «  * 

Jim  Regier,  formerly  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  sales  director  for  Time,  Inc. — named 
marketing  research  manager  for  Dow 
Jones  Advertising  Sales  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vices  Dept.  He  succeeds  Don  Clark,  now 
marketing  semdces  director.  ^Iark  Hand¬ 
ler,  former  director  of  research  and  sales 
development,  ABC-TV,  New  York — to 
creative  services  manager. 

•  «  * 

Roy  Copperud,  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California 
and  author  of  the  E&P  Editorial  Work¬ 
shop  Column — winner  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.’s  outstand¬ 
ing  journalism  award  for  four-year 
college  educator.  Lewis  Barrett,  Fuller¬ 
ton  Community  College — w’inner  of  the 
award  for  two-year  colleges.  Robert  Nes¬ 
tor,  West  High  School,  Bakersfield — 
winner  of  the  high  school  award. 

*  « 

Calvin  A.  Richard,  business  manager 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  and 
Walter  Scott  Jr. — elected  directors  of 
the  World-Herald  Company. 

*  4c  * 

Al  Dopking,  AP  general  executive  for 
membership  in  the  Midwest — named  di¬ 
rector  of  communications  for  the  Ohio 
Dept,  of  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Re¬ 
tardation. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

George  Sacks,  vicepresident-director  of 
research  services,  Parade  magazine — 
named  vicepresident-special  services/re¬ 
search  and  promotion, 

*  *  * 

Ben  J.  Grant,  former  staff  writer  for 
the  Associated  Press  and  corporate  man¬ 
ager  for  U.S.  News  &  World  Report — 
retired. 

*  *  * 

Norris  E.  Archer — named  publisher  of 
the  Kaneohe  (Hawaii)  Sun  Press. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  Lostoski,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plahi 
Dealer — to  advertising  manager  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer. 

*  «  « 

William  H.  Shoeler,  former  assistant 
media  director  with  Grey  Advertising — 
to  sales  representative  for  Parade  mag¬ 
azine. 

*  4c  « 

Neil  Morgan,  columnist  for  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune- -gWen  additional 
duties  as  travel  editor  of  the  paper. 

4c  4c  4c 

L.  B.  Hunsaker,  Fremont  County  St. 
.Anthony,  (Idaho)  Chronicle  News —  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Idaho  Newspaper  .-Is- 
sociation.  whose  members  are  Idaho’s  daily 
and  weekly  papers. 

*  *  * 

Anne  C.  Wyman,  Boston  Globe  editor¬ 
ial  writer — named  editor  of  the  editorial 
and  op-ed  pages  of  the  paper.  She 
succeeds  Charles  L.  Whipple,  who  lie- 
comes  ombudsman  and  special  projects 
writer  for  the  paper  Feb.  15. 

4c  4c  4c 

Thomas  P.  Haley — to  employee  re¬ 
lations  director  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 


news-people 


RECORD  ATTENDANCE  for  returning  managing  editors  was  set  at  the  American  Press  Institute's 
seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors.  A  total  of  13  out  of  32  at  this  year's  seminar  in 
Reston,  Va.  have  attended  other  API  programs.  Pictures  are  (first  row,  left  to  right)  James  V.  Wyman, 
Providence  (R.l.)  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin;  John  P.  Brown,  Edmonton  (Canada)  Journal;  Carol 
Sutton,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal;  Robert  B.  McAleer,  Windsor  (Canada)  Star;  John  B.  Anderson, 
Corpus  Christi  (Teias)  Caller  and  Times;  and  James  B.  King,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times;  Second  Row: 
Philip  Evans,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Bradford  A.  Hathaway,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times: 
Charles  F.  Dameron,  Dallas  (Texas)  Times-Herald;  Irving  Kravsow,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Couranf;  Nelson 
Skuce  Ottawa  (Canada)  Cifiien;  Robert  W.  Dodson,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star;  and  Eugene  E.  Cryer, 

Rockford  (R.l.)  Morning  Star. 


replacing  James  P.  Mannion,  labor  re¬ 
lations  director. 

Xc  *  * 

George  Chu — to  AP  correspondent, 
Tapei,  succeeding  Leonard  Pratt,  who 
has  resigned. 

4c  4c  4c 

Tom  j.  Williams,  former  state  capital 
bureau  chief  for  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press  and  News-Tribune — joined  legisla¬ 
tive  staff  of  State  Se.  Bill  Meier  of  Forth 
Worth. 

*  *  * 

Kevin  Kiely,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  News — named  travel  advertising 

manager  of  Mathew,  Shannon  &  Cullen, 

New  York. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  Gregory,  former  repoiler  for  the 
L..\.  Times — to  director  of  development 
for  KOCE-TV,  Orange  County,  Cal. 

4c  4c  4c 

Leland  a.  Bandy.  Columbia  (S.C.) 

State  Record — elected  chairman  of  the 

Washington  Standing  Committee  on  Cor¬ 
respondents.  Frank  A.  Avkofer  of  the 
Milwaukee  .lournal — elected  secretary. 

4c  4c  4c 

William  P.  Montgomery,  former  pub¬ 
lic  information  program  organizer  for  the 
New  Mexico  Environmental  Improvement 
Agency — named  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  the  Mc.Alester  (Okla.)  Democrat. 

4c  4c  4c 

Gary  B.aranik,  formerly  with  the  Poco- 
no  Record,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. — Tioga 
County  reporter  for  the  Elmira  (N.Y.) 
Star  Gazette. 


Wills  Schwander 


Robert  Wills  to  head 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 

Robert  H.  Wills,  city  editor  of  the  Mil- 
u-aukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  was  named  editor 
of  the  paper  January  22.  He  succeeds  Har¬ 
vey  W.  Schwandner,  who  is  retiring  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  after  45  years  as  a  Milwaukee 
newspaperman. 

Wills,  a  graduate  of  the  Medill  School 
at  Northwestern  University,  joined  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  in  1951.  He  was  a  re¬ 
porter  and  later,  assistant  city  editor 
there  before  transferring  to  the  Sentinel 
as  city  editor. 

The  1973  SDX  “Wisconsin  Newsman  of 
the  Year,’’  Wills  is  president-elect  of  the 
Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association. 

As  the  result  of  Wills’  appointment, 
Trueman  E.  Farris,  Jr.,  chief  assistant 
city  editor,  will  become  city  editor,  Laurie 
Van  Dyke,  assistant  city  editor,  will  be¬ 
come  chief  assistant  city  editor,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Dye,  assistant  city  editor. 
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in  the  news 


CLARENCE  W.  BOWERS,  left,  general  manager 
of  the  Butler  County  News,  Zelienople,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Assn.,  presents  a  plaque  to  John  H.  Baum  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  "for  his 
leadership  as  president  of  PNPA"  last  year. 
Baum  holds  a  similar  plaque  for  "Augie"  Bow¬ 
ers,  who  served  with  him  as  vice-president  during 
1974.  Presentations  were  made  at  the  PNPA 
Leadership  Meetings  at  Hershey.  Pa.  Not  shown 
is  Richard  H.  Mayer,  publisher  of  the  Johnstown 
Tribune-Democrat,  who  will  serve  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  during  1975.  He  held  the  same  post  in 
1968. 


Kohkrt  G.  Fordyce,  former  president 
and  puidisher  of  the  Cnnton  (111.)  Ddily 
Ledr/er — to  vicepresident  of  Winsor  News- 
liapeis,  Canton,  Ill. 

*  *  ♦ 

Arden  Dr.veger,  advertising:  account 
executive  with  the  Pnno  (Utah)  Hvndd 
— promoted  to  retail  advertising  manager. 
He  succeeds  Lee  K.vylor,  who  l>ecomes  ad 
director  of  the  Rosehio-;/  \eivs  Rerieir. 
Kirk  Parkinson,  Tahoe  Daili/  Tribune 

account  executive,  takes  over  Draener’s 

former  responsibilities. 

Margaret  Malone,  motor  route  cairier 
for  the  Orange  (Tex.)  Leader — appointed 
retail  trade  zone  mana>rer.  Rill  Lindner 
named  assistant  circulation  manaper. 

*  *  « 

Mai  reen  Donoiii  e,  assistant  personnel 
manaper  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  IJn- 
qnirer — named  chairman  of  the  Knriuirer’s 

i  middle  manapement  hoard. 

[  >:=  *  * 

E.  Garland  Key,  assistant  husiness 
manaper  for  the  Lijnchhnrg  (Va.)  Xeirs 
f  and  Daily  Adranre — promoted  to  husiness 

manaper.  He  succeeds  Clyde  L.  White, 

[  who  has  retired. 

I  O  #  * 

Ed  Holder,  vicepresident  of  Beaumont, 
'I'tjx.  Enterprise,  Co. — to  join  Hartman 
Puhlishinp  Co.  in  executive  jmsition. 
George  Dikes  to  succeed  Fred  Hornrer- 
GER  as  retail  advertisinp  manaper  of  the 
Beaumont  jiapers.  Hornrerger  resipned  to 
become  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Baytown  (Tex.)  Sun. 


Patrick  Pcrcell,  of  the  Lonp  Island 
office  of  the  .Veic  York  Xews  advertisinp 
staff — to  advertisinp  supervisor,  the  News’ 
New  Jersey  edition. 

*  ♦  * 

Reginald  Bishop,  reporter  and  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Indianapolie  (Ind.)  Xews — 
winner  of  Indianapolis  Education  Assn, 
media  award  for  “out  standinp  efforts  in 
the  area  of  human  riphts.” 

« 

Lee  H.  Schmitt,  former  advertisinp  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Peoria  (III.)  Journal-Star — 
to  vicepresident  a'nd  director  of  advertis¬ 
inp,  Paddock  Puidications,  Arlinpton 
Heiphts,  Ill. 

♦  *  « 

Ed  Wooley,  advertisinp  salesman  for 
the  Richmotid  (Ind.)  Palladiuni-lteni — 
promoted  to  retail  advertisinp  manaper. 
He  succeeds  Ivan  Thomp.son,  who  retired 
Jan.  1. 

»  *  >5: 

Korert  M.  Garrick,  president  of  Gar¬ 
rick  Associates  and  former  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  p.r.  for  the  Ti.mes-Mirror  Corp. 
— named  vicepresident  of  Doremus  &  Co. 

*  « 

Ron  Mack,  former  copyl)oy  for  the  Lon 
Angeles  Tinies — named  manaper  of  ex¬ 
ternal  communications  at  Pan  .American 
World  .Airways. 

J*!  #  »;: 

Terence  Mariani,  former  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  Republican-American  reiwrter 
and  press  secretary  to  former  Conn.  Gov. 
Meskill — to  news  dept.,  WTNH-tv.  New 
Haven. 

♦  ♦  i’j 

Everett  J.  Bonner,  Sr.,  advertisinp  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Gretna,  La.  Guide  News¬ 
paper  Corp. — elected  to  vicepresiilent,  ad¬ 
vertisinp. 

Randall  P.  Howell,  journalism  in¬ 
structor,  State  University  of  N.Y.  Collepe 
at  Purchase — named  associate  editor  of 
Xatio)ial  Home  Center  Xews. 

«  ♦ 

William  I).  Little  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
.\da  (Okla.)  E retting  Xews,  named  ])resi- 
dent  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

.Allan  Jessit,  retired  etlitor,  \’a)i- 
couver,  B.C.,  Prorince  appointed  ombuds¬ 
man  for  the  residential  area  of  British 
Pr;)perties  on  the  North  Shore  mountains 
by  the  local  Home  Owners  .Association. 

Rorert  W.  White,  named  peneral  man¬ 
aper  of  the  Mount  Vernon  (Ohio)  Xews. 
With  the  paper  since  he  has  held 

posts  of  pressman,  foreman,  production 
coordinator  and  assistant  to  the  publisher. 

*  *  S: 

Mike  Mor.-\n,  peneral  ad  manaper  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  dazefte,  named 
president  of  the  General  .Advertisinp 
Newspai)er  Sales  Association  of  New 
A^ork.  Also  elected  were  Daniel  O’Neil, 
Ottaway  Advertisinp  Sales,  vicepresident; 
Thdm.as  Higgi.ns,  Binghamton  Press-Sun 
Bulletin,  treasurer,  Rorert  Cornell, 
Story  &  Kelly  Smith,  Secretary. 
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Carter  murder  story 
wins  Broun  award 


Xew  York  Times  reporter  Selwyn  Raah 
last  week  (Jan.  27)  received  The  News- 
pajier  Guild’s  197-1  Heywood  Broun  .Award 
for  an  article  reveal inp  new  evidence  that 
has  reopened  the  judicial  process  that,  in 
1967,  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  former 
hoxinp  star  Rubin  “Hurricane”  Carter 
and  John  .Artis  for  a  triple  murder  in 
Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

The  3 1th  annual  Broun  .Award,  carryinp 
a  citation  and  a  $1000  prize,  was  present¬ 
ed  at  a  luncheon  at  the  National  Press 
Club  attended  by  the  Guild’s  International 
Executive  Board. 

Raah’s  story  was  chosen  from  a  record 
110  entries.  One  of  the  three  judpes, 
Frances  Lewinc,  .AP  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondent,  who  presented  the  award,  said 
all  stories  were  judped  by  three  criteria: 
(1)  the  effort  to  ripht  a  wronp;  (2)  the 
human  (pialities  of  the  story,  and  (3)  the 
rei)orter’s  initiative.  The  other  judpes 
were  Raymond  G.  Dick,  of  the  Washing- 
to)i  Star-Xews,  and  Richard  Valeriani, 
di])lomatic  correspondent  for  NBC  News. 
Valeriani  told  the  luncheon  the  Broun 
entries  were  a  welcome  chanpe  from  the 
all-too  frequent  kind  of  newspaper  work 
that  “is  a  race  to  he  first  with  the  obvious”. 

The  judges  apreed  Raah’s  investipative 
reportinp  “reflected  Heywood  Bnnin’s 
dee])  concei-n  for  justice  and  the  under- 
dop.”  Raah  spent  more  than  a  year  in- 
vestipatinp  the  comi)lex  Carter  case. 

Honorable  mentions  for  the  award  went 
to; 

Linda  Pavlik  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  for  a  .series  on  the  ai)uses  in 
Veterans  .Adminstration  h(>s|)itals  in 
Texas. 

Michael  Gi-aham  and  Jim  Neuhacher  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  for  their  series 
exjjosinp  ;in  ar.son-for-j)rofit  consj)iracy. 

Mark  Ethridpe  HI  and  Michael 
Schwartz  of  the  Charlotte  Observer  for 
their  expose  of  seert't  deals  between  prose¬ 
cutors  and  witnessf's  which,  like  Raah’s 
work,  led  to  reoiR'iiinp  of  the  judicial  i)roc- 
ess — this  time  in  a  case  concerninp  civil 
riphts  activists  convicted  for  fire-homhinp. 

The  luncheon  .sj)eaker  was  Glen  Dpilvie, 
retired  Toronttt  Star  staff  member  and  a 
former  vicepresident  of  the  Newspajter 
Guild.  Dpilvie,  who  had  served  as  chair- 
))erson  of  the  1971  .Award  comitetition, 
ri'called  Heywood  Broun’s  varied  career, 
his  constant  fiphtinp  for  the  underdop, 
and  the  newsi)ai)er  column  in  .Aupust  of 
1933,  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Guild. 

“Heywood  Broun  built  his  own  memor¬ 
ial,  the  Guild,”  Dpilvie  said. 
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Weekly  editor 


Michigan  weekly  reports 


news  ‘the  way 

By  Philly  Miirtha 

“We’re  controversial,  provocative  and 
liberal  in  a  conservative,  Republican  coun¬ 
ty,”  is  the  rhetoric,  Robert  Marshall 
Myers,  publisher  of  the  weekly  Lapeer 
(Mich.)  County  Press,  lives  by. 

The  County  Press  is  an  ABC  paper  with 
over  19,000  circulation  in  a  town  of 
7,000  and  a  county  of  50,000.  Myers  runs 
a  full-size  oiled  staff  and  puts  out  on  the 
average  70  pages  weekly  with  two  inserts. 
He  grosses  about  $1  million  a  year,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  central  printing  house,  and 
shares  profits  liberally  with  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Lapeer  County, 
Mich.,  an  agricultural  area — five-sixths 
farmland,  Myers  has  gained  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  hu.stling,  driving,  ascetic.  One  of 
the  major  reasons  for  the  paper’s  success 
is  that  Myers  tries  to  print  what  the 
readers  want  to  know. 

But  this  does  not  excise  candor.  Myers 
has  always  believed  in  telling  readers 
what  they  don’t  want  to  know,  too — like 
a  lil)cral  dose  of  cod  liver  oil.  He  also 
endorses  political  candidates  without  re¬ 
gard  to  party  affiliation. 

Crams  nows  in 

When  Myers  took  over  control  from  his 
father  in  1950,  he  began  cramming  news 
into  nine  columns  instead  of  eight.  And 
he  upped  the  page  count  from  20  to  36 
to  10,  and  now  70. 

Myers  believes  in  hiring  good  newsmen 
and  women.  To  attract  capable  journal¬ 
ists,  he  has  matched  salaries  with  metro 
daily  competition. 

In  establishing  the  County  Press’  image, 
Myers  takes  strong  policy  stands.  He  does 
not  give  a  lot  of  space  to  community  or 
charity  drives.  Nor  does  he  print  only 
favorable  stories;  this  includes  about  ad¬ 
vertisers.  He  is  not  afraid  to  rip  into  a 
person  with  a  news  handle. 

Innovation  has  not  been  left  out.  The 
County  Press  has  had  a  6-column  format 
for  seven  years.  It  is  a  clean  offset  full- 
size  paper  with  san-serif  heads,  and  white 
space  augmented  by  screen  boxes  in  front¬ 
page  display. 

Depression  lales 

Editor  Jim  Fitzgerald  edits  a  strong- 
feature  newshole,  and  according  to  Myers 
privately  syndicates  a  weekly  column  to 
some  -10  newspapers,  daily  and  \veekly. 

Normally,  Myers  explains,  “We  are 
somewhat  controversial,  particularly  for  a 
community  newspaper.”  But  he  adds, 
“Right  now  we  are  trying  to  emphasize 
good  news  and  helpful  news,  because  of 
the  recession.”  Along  this  line,  two  front 
pages  of  latest  issues  are  stories  reflecting 
latest  idea;  Myers  is  running  stories  on 
the  Real  depression  to  show  that  it  isn’t 
as  bad  today.  .4nd  he  offers  $10  prizes  for 
these  stories  from  readers. 
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“It’s  getting  tremendous  response.  We 
think  it’s  good  reading,  and  also  .shows, 
if  you  think  it’s  tough  now,  you  should 
have  l)een  around  here  40  years  ago.” 

Myers  is  in  touch  with  his  area.  He 
notes  that  Lapeer  has  the  handicap  of 
Iwing  in  the  center  of  the  recession:  “This 
is  auto  country,  20  miles  from  Flint,  and 
we  have  15  percent  unemployment.” 

Therefore  from  the  advertising  end, 
Myers  instituted  a  gimmick  recently  to 
reduce  ad  rates  by  the  same  amount  an 
advertiser  reduces  his  sale  i)rices  for 
January  clearances.  He’s  pushing  this 
with  promotional  ads  and  letters.  He  is 
also  offering  six-month  short  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  light  of  economic  hard-times. 

So  far,  Myers  indicates  the  six-month 
offer  has  elicited  30  percent  short-term 
renewals.  “It’s  too  early  to  tell  whether 
the  percentage  of  return  is  greater,  how¬ 
ever,”  he  notes. 

The  cut-rate  ads  have  met  with  good 
response,  too.  “As  a  public  relations  thing 
it  seems  to  he  good  both  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  merchants  and  readers.  The 
readers  think  we’re  cooperating  in  meet¬ 
ing  inflation,”  Myers  said. 

Myers  has  another  promotion  in  mind 
for  free  classified  ads.  He  will  offer  free 
classifieds  in  particular  classifications  for 
several  weeks.  For  instance,  Myers  sug¬ 
gests  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  it  might  be 
used  cars,  for  another  two  or  three  weeks 
it  might  be  household  furniture. 

He  says  for  the  last  eight  years,  the 
Lapeer  County  Press  has  offered  free 
situation  wanted  ads,  plus  it  has  also 
given  away  space  if  a  person  gives  some¬ 
thing  away,  such  as  puppies,  kittens. 

EDITO 


Some  of  the  more  humorous  give-aw’ays 
according  to  Myers  are:  “Once  a  man 
gave  away  a  manure  pile.  Another  local 
lawyer  gave  away  his  sidewalk.  Interested 
readers  could  break  the  walkw’ay  up  and 
cart  it  away  for  free.” 

Myers  has  a  grab  bag  of  ideas  for 
boosting  reader  trust,  response,  sales.  He 
wants  to  l)e  as  far  removed  from  his 
conceptualization  of  what  most  rural 
weeklies  are.  He  belives  most  rural  papers 
are  “valueless,  lily-livered  and  moribund.” 
He  thinks  most  of  them  are  run  by  print¬ 
ers  who  fill  pages  with  “syndicated  hay¬ 
seed  features,”  and  most  of  these  pub¬ 
lishers  live  precariously  on  job-printing 
contracts. 

Myers  has  suggested  in  the  past  that 
the  “political  power  of  the  country  weekly 
is  grand  illusion.  More  than  half  of  the 
nation’s  weeklies  never  print  an  editorial. 
Those  that  do  are  generally  reactionary.” 

Myers  doesn’t  work  that  way.  He  is 
always  considering  new  editorial,  classi¬ 
fied,  circulation,  concepts.  He  said  one  of 
the  lx?.st  ideas  initiated  was  a  “Sound-off” 
system,  which  he  picked  up  from  a  Cal¬ 
ifornia  weekly.  He  has  a  telephone  re¬ 
corder  which  is  open  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  evenings.  A  staffer  then  edits 
the  conversations  roughly  and  types  them 
up.  It’s  been  a  good  feed-back  system  for 
the  County  Press. 

Another  project  Myers  is  planning  is  a 
reader  survey.  “We’re  just  in  the  process 
of  sending  out  a  questionnaire  with  re¬ 
newal  notices,  yearly.  We’ll  compile  be¬ 
tween  300-400  to  find  out  how  columns, 
features  are  doing  and  the  popularity  of 
features.” 

From  previous  surveys,  Myers  concludes 
that  Sound-Off,  in  the  first  six  months,  has 
l)een  among  the  best  editorial  features  in 
acceptance  along  with  letters  to  the  ed¬ 
itor  and  editorials.  “Editorials  have  been 
among  the  top  three  for  the  last  10-12 
years.  .\nd  letters  are  popular  because,  a 
weekly  has  an  advantage,  in  that  the 
readers  generally  know  the  letter-writers 
in  the  community.” 

Six  years  ago,  Myers  started  a  circula¬ 
tion  service  package,  which  has  been  im¬ 
pressive  in  sales.  He  has  sold  over  1,500 
of  these  packages  all  over  the  country, — 
the  w'orld.  He  mentions  that  some  papers 
in  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand,  have 
purchased  the  service.  The  packages  have 
ideas  for  community  papers’  circulation 
development. 

Community  papers  are  receptive  to  the 
service,  because  there  is  no  real  circulation 
sophistication,  on  the  weekly  level,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Myers.  He  notes  the  dailies 
have  a  highly  developed  carrier  operation, 
while  community  papers  “generally  oper¬ 
ate  in  a  vacuum.”  We  put  together  what 
we’re  doing.  And  we  gradually  add  man¬ 
agement  ideas,”  he  suggests. 

Professionalism  is  a  key  to  Myer’s  op¬ 
eration.  He’s  even  combined  a  grid  offset 
paste-up  handbook  of  newspaper  ads  and 
pages  with  photos,  methods,  ad  display  il¬ 
lustration,  featuring  glossary  of  newspa¬ 
per  jargon  at  the  end. 

“This  manual  was  prepared  after  I 
learned  that  there  was  very  little  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  subject  that  was  directly 
applicable  to  community  newspapers.” 
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DS&E  study  puts  papers  on 
top  for  technical  help 

Bv  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


The  average  number  of  technical  hires, 
that  is  scientists  and  engineers,  increased 
by  22. 5%  in  1974  and  is  slated  for  a 
further  jump,  despite  the  deepening  unem¬ 
ployment  of  7.9%  in  1975.  Furthermore, 
82%  of  the  organizations  engaged  in  tech¬ 
nical  recruiting  who  responded  to  the 
Deutsch,  Shea  &  Evans  Inc.  6th  Recruit¬ 
ment  Practices  Suiwey,  used  newspaper 
advertising,  to  attract  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  hires. 

In  issuing  its  report,  DS&E,  the  New 
York-based  recruitment  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  noted  that  the  conclusions  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  ‘indicative’  rather  than  ‘defini¬ 
tive’  because  tbe  total  responses  from  the 
492  organizations  queried  amounted  to 
16%  of  the  ‘universe’  or  a  total  of  78 
usable  answers.  A  number  were  received 
after  the  cutoff  date. 

Rare  clala 

Nevertheless,  the  data  is  of  much  in¬ 
terest  as  information  of  this  type  is  con¬ 
sidered  extremely  difficult  to  come  by.  One 
of  the  newer  areas  to  be  explored  was 
the  recruiting  of  technically-trained  mi¬ 
norities.  Here  recruiters  encountered  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  but  were  anxious  to  com¬ 
ply  with  certain  government  contracts 
which  called  for  a  basic  ratio  of  minority 
groups  to  be  represented  on  the  personnel 
rolls. 

While  technical  hiring  of  women  in¬ 
creased  to  6%  in  1974  from  3%  in  1973, 
attracting  them  was  a  challenge.  When 
asked,  “What  do  you  find  to  be  the  most 
effective  method  to  recruit  experienced  fe¬ 
male  technical  personnel?”  one  harried  re¬ 
cruiter  replied,  “Devout  prayer  and  tre¬ 
mendous  luck.”  For  minorities  hired,  ad¬ 
vertising  of  all  types  ranked  only  third 
in  the  list  of  effective  techniques  following 
employment  agencies  and  employee  refer¬ 
rals.  Undoubtedly  the  employment  agen¬ 
cies  in  their  turn  used  advertising  to  at¬ 
tract  candidates. 

Another  indication  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  engineers  and  scientists  was  the 
fact  that  73%  of  the  recruiters  carried 
out  their  search  efforts  on  a  national 
basis,  64%  regionally  and  only  54%  lo¬ 
cally.  Some  14%  advertised  internation¬ 
ally  for  hard-to-get  types. 

Newspapers  attained  the  highest  rating 
(38%)  of  any  medium  or  method  in  a 
scale  marked  “Good,”  “Average”  or 
“Poor”  for  producing  qualified  response 
followed  by  employee  referral  program, 
employment  agencies,  technical  journal  ad¬ 
vertising.  field  trips,  executive  recruiters, 
career  interview  centers,  society  place¬ 
ment  services,  conventions  recruiting, 
alumni  placement  services,  open  house  and 
similar  events  and  job  hotlines. 

Only  “employee  referral”  and  “alumni 
placement  services”  programs  received 
higher  ratings  with  respect  to  “cost  ef¬ 
fectiveness”  than  did  newspapers  although 
neither  compared  to  the  percentage  of 


hires  achieved  by  newspapers.  Where 
newspaper  advertising  accounted  for  30% 
of  technical  hires,  employee  referrals 
added  up  to  20%  and  alumni  placement 
was  put  at  6%. 

Itoluration  costs 

A  major  cost  factor  in  recruiting  is  the 
necessity  for  relocating  newly  hired  per¬ 
sonnel.  As  the  study  showed,  “Almost  half 
the  hires  an  average  company  makes  are 
from  locations  outside  the  company’s  own 
area  and  thus  require  relocation.  .  .  .  On 
the  average  for  both  1973  and  1974,  46% 
of  the  technical  people  hired  by  respon¬ 
dent’s  organizations  were  relocated.” 

Despite  the  accelerating  unemployment 
picture  in  the  latter  part  of  1974  .  .  the 

major  problem  encountered  by  recruiters 
was  in  locating  qualified  applicants  for 
their  openings.”  This  was  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  most  firms  were  offering  from 
15%  to  19%  salary  increases  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  pry  people  from  current  jobs. 

“Reluctance  to  relocate”  accounted  for 
another  major  recruiter’s  headache  last 
year,  a  factor  that  may  be  expected  to 
lessen  in  1975  unless  the  layoff  rate 
slackens  as  the  year  progresses.  Other  cur¬ 


rent  recruiting  problems  are  high  costs  of 
housing,  mortgages  and  taxes,  uncertainty 
about  economy  and  prospective  job,  etc. 
Only  5%  of  the  respondents  said  they  had 
no  recruiting  problems  in  snaring  tech¬ 
nical  help. 

Ad  Notes: 

A  Newspaper  Advertising  Audit  Ex¬ 
change  moved  a  step  further  towards  real¬ 
ization  for  George  Neustadt  Inc.  with  the 
announcement  from  Clarence  Judd,  presi¬ 
dent,  of  a  pilot  project  which  is  now  under 
way  with  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  & 
Gazette  “to  work  out  the  technicalities  of 
systems  design  and  management  formats.” 

Said  Judd,  “After  we  determined  in 
1974  that  it  seemed  feasible  to  generate 
linage  reports  from  newspapers’  own  com¬ 
puter  records,  we  felt  the  logical  next  step 
was  to  proceed  with  the  pilot  operation. 

“Our  object,”  be  added,  “is  to  establish 
nationally  respected  reporting  and  audit¬ 
ing  functions  at  costs  low  enough  to  at¬ 
tract  the  participation  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  USA  and  Canada.” 

• 

Subaru  plans  campaign 

Dealers  and  distributors  of  Subaru  of 
America’s  passenger  cars  imported  from 
Japan  are  participating  in  a  new  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  featuring 
Japanese  pitcher  Masachi  Kaneda,  the 
third  “winningest”  pitcher  in  baseball  his¬ 
tory.  Agency  is  Lois  Holland  Callaway, 
New  York. 
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CARL  YOUNG 
VICE  PRESIDENT 


consultants  to 
^  management  on 
recruitment 
problems 


WIL  LIAM  DAVIS 


During  the  past  nine  years,  we  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  filled  management  positions  with  newspapers 
and  newspaper  groups  in  every  area  of  the  country.  These 
assignments  have  been  from  all  size  companies  with 
salary  levels  from  $15,000  to  $80,000  per  year. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company  is  retained  to  conduct  a  carefully  planned 
search  over  a  wider  range  of  prospects  than  would  otherwise  be  practical  or 
financially  feasible.  As  management  consultants,  we  save  valuable  company 
time,  avoid  embarrassing  internal  or  external  “leaks”  by  protecting  client  identity 
and  insure  objectivity  in  candidate  selection. 

Our  growth  and  continuing  success  is  tangible  proof  of  the 
quality  of  our  work.  We  are  proud  to  say  a  majority  of  our  new  assignments  come 
from  repeat  business  or  client  referrals.  We  believe  this  is  the  best  possible  en¬ 
dorsement  and  guarantee  of  our  professional  competence. 

When  you  need  help  finding  the  right  individual  in  your  General 
Management  and  Business,  Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circulation  and  Editorial 
areas,  call  Carl  Young  at  312-693-6171. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O  HARE  PLAZA,  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD.CHICACKD,  ILLINOIS  60631  (312)  693-6171 
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Advertising  “win”  game 
is  short  how-to  course 

By  Ci<“orj»e  Will 


An  eight-papp,  full-color  tabloid  created 
and  produced  by  the  Ifnni'lton  (Ohio) 
Joiirvnl  News  is  helpinR  to  educate  clients 
and  prospects  on  the  benefits  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Keneral,  and  specifically  newspajjer 
advertising. 

The  Journal -News  recognized  the  need 
for  a  selling  tool  that  condenses  hundreds 
of  advertising  theories  into  a  simple  for¬ 
mat,  and — following  a  ten-month  gesta¬ 
tion  period--came  up  with  the  tabloid. 
“T’lay  the  Advertising  Game  to  Win.” 

Leading  prospective  advertisers  through 
the  “game”,  packaged  with  liheral  splashes 
of  color  and  effective  use  of  graphics,  he 
is  exposed  to  solid  doses  of  advertising 
facts,  gathered  from  Newspaper  .Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  and  other  sources.  .All  fac- 
<“fs  of  advertising  are  covered — from  plan¬ 
ning  and  budgeting  to  use  of  color  and 
graphics,  to  copy  writing,  according  to 
Jill  Whittaker,  promotion  manager,  and 
Tom  Kennedy,  advertising  director,  who 
develooed  the  product. 

“It’s  actuallv  a  short  course  on  adver¬ 
tising.  with  a  built-in  }>lug  for  newspaper 
advertising,”  Kennedy  added.  The  tabloid 
was  created  and  i)roduced  completely  in 
the  Journal  News  shop.  The  .section  is 
being  used  by  the  paper’s  national  adver¬ 
tising  renresentatives,  as  well  as  by  the 
local  staff. 

Helps  siiiallec  a<lvertisers 


the  .Advertising  (fame  to  Win.”  wiite  Jill 
Whittaker  at  the  Journal-News,  Hamilton, 
Ohio  ■l.'iOl'i. 

^  « 

FORT  WORTH  MARKET— The  Fori 
Worth  Sinr-Teleffrnm  has  produced  an 
analysis  of  its  primary  market  for  re¬ 
tailers.  .A  map  .shows  communities  within 
the  primary  market,  Tarrant  County,  and 
includes  data  on  households,  population, 
and  sales.  Coverage  of  the  market  com¬ 
pares  the  Star-Telegram  with  radio  and 
television. 

L.A.  TIMES  FACTS— Gordon  Phillips, 
promotion  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  pocket-size 
Iwoklet,  “Facts  about  the  Los  .Angeles 
Times.”  Included  in  its  82  pages  are 
items  on  the  awards  won  by  the  Times; 
ranking  in  nationwide  surveys  and  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising,  and  news  content; 
names  of  key  members  of  the  editorial 
management  and  staff ;  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  bureau  chiefs;  a  rundown  on  various 
sections  of  the  Times;  circulation  and  cov¬ 
erage  areas.  .Al.so  included  are  features 
on  the  Times’  plant,  its  Los  .Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News  Service, 
.Syndicate,  special  events,  and  a  history  of 
the  newspaper  and  comjjany,  along  with 
other  interesting  data. 


door  Track  Championships,  sponsored  by 
the  Detroit  Netes,  is  scheduled  for  March 
11-15  in  Coho  Hall.  The  meet  promises  to 
give  ticket-holders  a  “pre-Olympic”  view 
of  .America’s  best  track  and  field  talent. 

♦  * 

FOOD  FACTS— The  Dallas  Morning 
News  promotes  the  food  advertising  classi¬ 
fication  with  a  ]>ortfolio  of  fact  sheets 
that  tell  that  the  News  is  the  Number 
One  Food  .Advertising  Leader.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  map  showing  location  of  ten 
supermarket  chains  and  basic  market  in¬ 
formation,  the  folder  includes  linage  fig¬ 
ures  and  gains  for  Dallas  newsi)apers,  in¬ 
formation  on  food  i)ages,  including  reci¬ 
pes  and  food  news;  and  a  page  on  Scene 
Sunday  magazine. 

>:.  *  « 

MORE  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT— The 
Krie  (Pa.)  Morning  News  and  Dailg 
Times  have  released  a  Special  Report  on 
Food  Marketing  that  points  out  that  West¬ 
ern  N.Y.  and  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 
is  a  food  market  bigger  than  any  of  32 
states.  The  Iwoklet  uses  a  series  of  maps 
to  demonstrate  the  size  of  the  area’s 
food  market,  backed  by  data  from  Media 
Records  and  SRDS.  Included  are  facts  on 
“Cents-off”  coui)on  redemption,  newspaper 
linage  increases,  market  comparisons,  me¬ 
dia  efficiency,  market  share  by  supermar¬ 
ket  chain,  and  a  list  of  major  chain  whole¬ 
sale,  buyers’  names,  addresses,  buying 
times  and  distribution  iiatterns.  .Also  in¬ 
cluded  is  a  list  of  food  manufacturers, 
distributors  and  zone  offices.  Copies  are 
available  from  the  Times  Publishing 
Comj)any,  12th  and  Sassafras,  Erie,  Pa. 

«  *  !i= 

.AUTO  SHOW — The  Chicago  Trihmie 
publishes  an  .Auto  Show  Section  on  Sun¬ 
day,  February  28,  timed  to  coincide  with 
the  67th  annual  Chicago  .Auto  Show,  Feb. 


■According  to  Kennedy,  their  staff  has 
been  able  to  use  the  j)roduct  most  ef¬ 
fectively  in  helping  the  smaller  medium¬ 
sized  advertiser  plan  and  execute  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  returning  the  best  po.ssible 
benefits  for  their  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures. 

The  .Toumal-News  has  offered  to  supply 
reprints  of  the  .section — with  or  without 
their  logo — to  other  interested  newspapers 
at  a  modest  price  based  on  quantity.  For 
more  information,  and  a  sample  of  “Play 


Frozen  food  makers 
name  pr  agency 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Public  Relations 
has  been  selected  to  conduct  the  first  na¬ 
tional  industrywide  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  frozen  food  industry’. 

FCB  PR  was  one  of  four  finalists  who 
made  presentations  to  a  joint  committee 
of  leading  frozen  food  processors  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  Other  finalists  were  Daniel  J. 
Edelman,  Inc.,  Harshe,  Rothman  &  Druck, 
Inc.,  and  Theodore  R.  Sills,  Inc. 

Estimated  public  relations  budget  for 
the  first  year  of  the  program  is  $.300,000. 

.All  segments  of  the  frozen  food  indus¬ 
try — proces.sors,  distributors,  brokers  and 
suppliers  will  he  asked  to  support  the 
program. 


TRACK  MEET— The  1975  NCAA  In-  22  to  March  2. 


ADGAME  winner — "The  success  of  my  new  business  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
this  type  of  program,"  says  John  Brown,  owner  of  John  Brown  Carpets,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  as 
he  discusses  his  advertising  "game"  with  Tom  Kennedy  and  Jill  Whittaker  of  the  Journal-News. 
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ASNE  meeting 


Can  journalism  schools  meet 
students,  editors  needs? 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

What  should  journalism  educators  teach 
students  in  order  to  produce  the  reporters 
and  editors  of  the  1980’s?  That’s  the  ques¬ 
tion  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  considered  in  Kansas  City  on  Jan¬ 
uary  18-19  at  a  meeting  of  the  group’s 
Committee  on  Education  for  Journalism. 

The  idea — now  of  considerable  interest 
with  ever  increasing  numbers  of  college 
students  entering  as  journalism  majors — 
received  no  quick  resolution. 

For  example,  there  were  sharp  divisions 
of  opinion  whether  students  should  be 
taught  computer  and  OCR  use  in  class¬ 
rooms.  One  editor  said  this  should  he  left 
to  editorial  personnel  when  the  graduate 
reaches  the  newspaper’s  newsroom. 

He  gave  as  reasons  the  rapid  outmoding 
of  various  technologies  and  the  need  for 
staffers  to  learn  what  is  wanted  by  the 
paper  in  these  respects,  rather  than  pick¬ 
ing  up  classroom  techniques  which  they 
might  never  encounter  on  any  newspaper 
they  worked  for. 

The  real  need,  several  agreed,  is  to  try 
and  duplicate  in  the  classroom  real  news 
situations  and  continuing  studies  of  evalu¬ 
ation  of  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom. 

Some  editors  and  instructors  are  hoping 
for  more  training  in  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences — the  legalities  surrounding  newspa¬ 
per  reporting  and  writing,  how  to  write  a 
budget  story  that  w’ill  interest  readers, 
what  economics  is  all  about. 

The  point  came  up  that  a  student  may 
get  this  type  of  training  then  not  land  a 
job  to  which  he  can  lend  any  talent  he 
shows,  since  jobs  in  today’s  tight  market 
are  where  they  are  found.  Discussion  of 
this  came  around  to  the  thought  that  ex¬ 
tra  knowledge  would  be  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  in  any  case. 

Introductory  work  concern 

Rather  than  having  campus  newspapers, 
a  professor  said  he  was  more  concerned 
about  introductory  work  in  the  classroom; 
what  it  consists  of  and  what  its  worth  is. 

This  creates  a  better  climate  for  the 
student  to  cope  when  he  reaches  the  “real 
wor'd”  as  one  respondent  chose  to  de¬ 
scribe  newspapering  in  a  questionnaire 
whose  results  w'ere  reported  at  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

A  professor  observed  that  editors  who 
are  concerned  or  interested  in  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  j-schools  “ought  to  butt  in  if 
you  don’t  think  we’re  doing  enough.’’  He 
added  that  such  an  editor  also  “ought  to 
look  and  find  whether  he  is  not  doing 
enough”  in  the  matter  of  effective  jour¬ 
nalism  instruction. 

It  was  this  particular  instructor’s  way 
of  saying  that  working  editors  should  get 
more  involved  in  j-schools,  he  noted,  con¬ 
tinuing:  “If  there’s  something  missing  in 
lectures  or  the  curricula,  moan  about  it, 
tell  the  school.” 


Editors  were  urged  to  walk  in  the  dean’s 
shoes  occasionally  where  a  dean  hears 
boring  lectures  and  the  teachings  of  dull 
instructors.  Students  shouldn’t  be  exposed 
to  this  and  editors  should  be  willing  to 
agonize  vocally  about  it. 

The  real  need  is  for  lively  teachers.  Dull 
instructors  should  be  weeded  out,  this  pro¬ 
fessor  added. 

.\nother  observed  that  if  j-school  is  an 
extension  of  liberal  arts  “it’s  not  worth 
a  damn.”  He  believes  that  a  j-school 
should  be  more  than  just  an  undergradu¬ 
ate  school. 

More  alloiition  by  rditors 

Other  observations:  Good  reporters  are 
not  produced  in  a  short  time;  more  at¬ 
tention  by  editors  to  what  courses  stu¬ 
dents  took ;  whether  they  know  how  to 
choose  values;  how  to  find  evidence  for  a 
story;  how  skeptical  is  the  graduate? 

(It  was  noted  that  a  survey  is  being 
conducted  to  discover  what  new.snapers 
look  for  and  want  in  graduates.  This  is 
to  be  completed  in  May). 

There  are  good  things  to  he  learned  on 
college  papers  such  as  the  realization  that 
there  are  deadlines,  but  if  a  school  takes 
over  the  operation  it  should  be  used  for 
teaching. 

.\n  editor  said  there  is  more  need  for 
internships  any  time  of  the  year  and  for 
more  editors  and  working  newspeople  on 
campus.  The  same  need  exists  for  pro¬ 
fessors  and  instructors  to  he  back  in  the 
newsroom  to  see  what’s  going  on  these 
days.  There  also  is  the  need  for  editors  to 
spend  a  lot  more  time  with  new  reporters. 

If  the  newspaper  looks  bad  because  of 
this  failing  this  editor  said  he  is  not  going 
to  place  the  blame  on  bad  spellers  or 
shoddy  work.  He’s  prepared  to  place  the 
blame  on  himself. 

This  editor  was  asked  if  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  add  a  professor  to  his  news  staff 
and  he  replied,  “Yes,  but  as  an  assistant 
city  editor  rather  than  a  copv  reader.”  He 
thought  an  assistant  city  editor  working 
with  a  new  reporter  can  get  closer  to 
what  he  is  doing  than  a  copy  reader. 

A  dean  exclaimed:  “We  have  com¬ 
plained  about  liberal  arts  not  meeting  our 
needs  and  that  maybe  our  responsibili¬ 
ties  should  be  extended.  But  it’s  difficult  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  we  have  now.” 

Another  complained  that  there  are  such 
gaps  between  liberal  arts  courses  that 
many  segments  don’t  meet  any  needs. 
Other  than  liberal  arts  courses  should  be 
watched  or  the  finding  may  be  that  the 
course  is  so  technical  the  student  doesn’t 
understand  it.  Journalism  studies  consti¬ 
tute  rigidly  disciplined  work  and  much 
intellectual  self-discipline,  this  professor 
argued. 

As  for  heavy  enrollments,  one  dean  said 
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his  school  will  now  require  one  summer 
session  to  “drain  off  some  of  the  overload 
pressure.”  With  summer  sessions,  it  would 
amount  to  7%  weeks  of  courses  back-to- 
back. 

On  the  subject  of  technology',  an  editor 
said  he  considered  this  teaching  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  newspapers  and  the 
schools  and  there  has  to  be  an  agreement 
as  to  who  will  do  the  teaching.  He  doesn’t 
know  anyone  in  the  industry,  he  said, 
who  is  doing  a  good  training  job  of  news¬ 
room  technology'. 

Others  said  that  j-schools  should  not 
he  saddled  with  this  type  of  instruction, 
that  it  is  “trade”  training  that  can  be 
picked  up  quickly'  at  the  newspaper. 

Attendants  at  the  1)4 -days  session 
were:  Robert  Hartley,  Lindsay-Schaub 
(Decatur,  111.)  Newspaper,  chairman  of 
the  ASNE  committee;  Cruise  Palmer, 
Knnsni^  City  Star;  Daryle  Feldmeier,  Chi- 
engo  Daily  News;  Ed  Bassett,  Univ'ersity 
of  Kansas;  Bob  Carrell,  University'  of 
Oklahoma;  Wayne  Danielson,  University 
of  Texas;  Ken  Devol,  California  State 
University;  Ed  Emery,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota;  Roy  Fisher,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri;  John  Harrison,  Penn  State  Univer¬ 
sity;  Henry  Schulte,  Syracuse  University; 
Jim  Schwartz,  Iowa  State;  Mort  Stern, 
University  of  Colorado;  Don  Carter.  Ma¬ 
con  (Ga.)  Telegraph  &  Netvs;  Dale  Davis, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Dale  Freeman, 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Newspapers;  Loren 
Ghiglione,  Smtthbridge  (Mass.)  Evening 
News;  Kurt  Luedtke,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
Reed  Sarratt,  executive  director,  SNPA; 
Dolph  Simon,  Jr.,  Lawrence  (Kans.) 
Press-World;  Richard  Emyser,  Oak  Ridge 
(Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger,  and  Williajn  Wo- 
estendiek,  Colorado  Springs  Sun. 

• 

Resignation  brought  on 
by  medical  care  series 

Bard  Lindeman,  editor-in-chief  of  To¬ 
day’s  Health,  a  magazine  published  in  Chi¬ 
cago  by  the  American  Medical  Association, 
has  resigned  his  post  rather  than  retract 
a  series  of  articles  on  “The  Crisis  in  Medi¬ 
cal  Care”  written  on  special  assignment 
for  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Inc. 

The  series,  part  of  FieUi's  "Sy  nergy  ’75” 
program  of  special  articles  and  book  ex¬ 
cerpts,  begins  its  five-part  run  Sunday, 
February  2,  in  about  100  subscribing  news¬ 
papers. 

Richard  Sherry,  syndicate  editor,  said 
that  Lindeman  was  given  an  ultimatum 
calling  for  retracting  the  series  or  resign¬ 
ing  after  Frank  Campion,  AM.\  communi¬ 
cation  director,  read  the  series.  The  main 
objection  seemed  to  be  the  first  article, 
according  to  Sherry,  in  which  Lindeman 
wrote  that  the  cost  of  medical  care  was 
one  of  the  leading  causes  of  personal  bank¬ 
ruptcy'  in  the  United  States.  Sherry  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  objection  might  not  have 
been  so  much  to  the  series,  which  he  said 
has  a  positive  ending,  but  that  n.edical 
care  was  being  criticized  by  one  of  AM.\’s 
own  employes.  The  series.  Sherry  said, 
does  not  attack  the  AMA. 

When  Campion  visited  Sherry’s  office  to 
discuss  the  series.  Sherry  offered  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  rebuttal  and  has  sent  the 
statement  made  on  .‘\M.\  stationery  to  all 
subscribers  to  the  series. 
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Millions  to  see 
annual  newspaper 
photo  finalists 


With  a  record  number  of  103  participat- 
inK  newspapers  receiving  308,000  entries 
durinp  the  1974  Kodak  International 
Newspaper  Snapshot  Awards,  coordinator 
Harold  Bihby  sums  up  the  quality  of  the 
eipht  finalists  submitted  from  each  news- 
|)aper  for  international  judpinR  as  “fan¬ 
tastic.” 

Hihby  says  that  the  contest  has  reached 
the  stape  where  “sophistication  has  taken 
over”  in  the  visual  eyes  of  the  newspaper 
reader  photopraphers. 

Newspapers  participatinp  conduct  the 
contest  for  amateur  photopraphers  for  at 
least  a  six-week  period  in  the  summer, 
many  settlinp  on  an  eipht-week  period, 
and  name  a  judpinp  panel  to  select  their 
weekly  black  and  white  and  color  win¬ 
ners.  Papers  submit  four  of  their  win¬ 
ners  in  each  catepory  for  the  interna¬ 
tional  judpinp  for  $.00,000  in  prize  awards. 

The  prand  prize  in  each  catepory  wins 
a  30-day  round-the-world  photo  safari  for 
two  with  $1,000  in  spendinp  money  or  has 
a  choice  of  $.').000  in  cash.  Income  taxes 
for  United  States  winners  heinp  what 
they  are.  Pihhy  says  that  so  far  nobody 
has  opted  for  the  tour  around  the  world. 
Instead  they  take  the  cash. 

The  annual  showinp  of  the  final  win¬ 
ners  and  more  than  T.oO  other  winninp 
photopraphs  from  the  United  States, 
Mexico  and  Canada  is  now  at  the  Kodak 
Photo  Gallerv  in  New  York  City  until 
March  If). 

Another  print  set  of  the  full  show  poes 
on  an  annual  exhibition  circuit  hepinninp 
in  Rochester  February  24,  to  Wilminpton 
in  .4pril.  De.troit  in  May,  and  also  to  Hous¬ 
ton,  Pittshurph.  Cincinnati,  Toronto,  San 
Francisco,  Buffalo  and  Iluntinpton,  West 
Virpinia.  Sets  of  50  prints  are  loaned 
without  charpe  for  shows  at  newspapers, 
palleries,  schools,  camera  clubs  and  other 
orpanizations  for  an  estimated  total  of 
more  than  10  million  viewers  by  next 
Labor  Day. 

Seven  Canadian  dailies  and  21  Mexican 
papers  participated  in  this  year’s  event 
with  the  75  United  States  dailies.  So  far 
only  two  newspapers  require  repional 
subjects  for  entrants,  but  Bihby  thinks 
Bi-centennial  Celebration  themes  may  ap¬ 
pear  this  summer  and  in  1976. 

Other  1974  international  award  photos 
and  their  newspapers  (not  shown)  in¬ 
clude:  Color — Fourth,  S.  M.  Georpe,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Presn;  fifth,  Morris  Guariplia, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  .Vcir.s.  Black 
and  white — third,  Douplas  M.  Brown, 
Schenectadg  (N.Y.)  Gazette;  fifth,  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Seelip,  Wasliingtoii  Star-Xews. 

Honor  awards  in  color  of  $500  each  went 
to  five  entries  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  Hackensack  (N..I.)  Record,  and 
the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times.  Black  and 
white  awards:  entrants  from  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Xeics-Trihune,  Le  Soleil  of  Que¬ 
bec  City,  Richmond  (Va.)  Xeics  Leader, 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  and  Denver  Post. 

— Lenora  Williamson 


GRAND  PRIZE 


in  the  1974  Kodak  International  Newspaper  Snapshot  Awards, 
color  category,  was  submitted  as  one  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press'  finalists.  Shown  is  a 
black  and  white  print  of  the  photo  by  Gerald  C.  Dodds,  a  mathematician  in 
State  College,  Pennsylvania.  Dodds  made  the  picture  at  an  Amish  farm  during 
an  early  autumn  snowstorm. 


It  took  20  exposures,  two  helpers,  and  a  soft  landii 
pad  for  his  subjects,  but  Kent  G.  Williams  got  tl 
picture  of  baby  ducks  in  a  crate  to  capture  four 
place  internationally  In  black  and  white  catego 
Entered  by  the  Tampa  Tribune,  the  study  wins  the  sal 
engineer  a  trip  to  Hawaii  for  two. 


The  Calgary  Albertan  submitted  W.  S. 
Peddlesden's  candid  study  of  a  friend's 
wedding  among  its  color  category  final¬ 
ists — and  the  Calgary  office  worker  wins 
second  prize  (a  European  trip  for  two) 
in  the  international  competition. 
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Third  prize  in  color  (black  and  white  print  shown)  internationally 
also  was  won  by  a  Calgary  Albertan  finalist.  Judges  compared 
television  technician  Lincoln  Steffens'  study  of  a  deserted  house 
to  an  Andrew  Wyeth  painting.  Steffens  gets  a  trip  to  Mexico 
for  two. 


Francisco  Examiner  finalist,  Ronald  C.  Dizon,  has  won 
prize  honors  in  the  black  and  white  category  for  this 
f  a  tiny  fellow  passenger  on  a  bus  in  Afghanistan.  The 
prize  is  a  European  photo  safari  for  two. 


GRAND  PRIZE  leading  all  the  black  and  white  entries  from 
103  newspapers  went  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Sawyer  Vick,  a  house¬ 
wife  who  entered  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
competitions.  In  an  unusual  coincidence  of  farm  locales  for 


grand  prize  winners,  Mrs.  Vick's  shot  was  made  at  an  upstate 
New  York  farm  at  the  moment  her  daughter  Cecilia  en¬ 
countered  three  horses  in  a  pasture.  Mrs.  Vick  has  been  taking 
pictures  for  six  years  but  Dodds,  grand  prize  winner  in  color, 
for  two  years  only. 
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Ford  adminslers 
press  club  oath 

By  I.  W  illiam  Hill 

On  Sunday,  January  26,  President  Ford 
of  the  United  States  swore  in  President 
William  W.  Broom  of  the  National  Press 
Club — thus  providing  the  final  happy  end¬ 
ing  to  an  inner-club  controversy. 

It  all  began  last  fall,  when  Ford  be¬ 
came  President,  a  post  that  traditionally 
carries  with  it  the  nrivilege  of  National 
Press  Club  membership — after  payment 
of  initiation  fee  and  dues,  that  is. 


PasI  Week’s  Raii&e 

of  Stoek  Priees 

newspapers 

1/21 

1/26 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  . 

5'/j 

4'/4 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

»V, 

10 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

IS'.': 

17 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

251/2 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

2'/. 

2% 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

5% 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

l?'/4 

20'/, 

Downe  Comm  (OTC) 

2*/! 

23/4 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

25V8 

271/2 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

7 

7 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

B 

8% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

30'/, 

30 

Kniqht-Ridder  (NYSE)  . 

163/. 

18'/, 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX) 

13% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

21'/, 

2334 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

lO'/j 

II 'A 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

» 

934 

Panax  (OTC)  .  . 

|3/4 

13/4 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

t 

4 

Ouebecor  (AMEX)  . 

6Vi 

4% 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

II 'A 

IO'/2 

Tnomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

ll’A 

113/4 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE) 

29 

30'/2 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

1234 

14 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

lO'A 

12% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 

183/4 

20 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

1'/% 

9'/, 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  . 

41/2 

4'/, 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

1% 

134 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

12'/, 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

11% 

11'/: 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

234 

234 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

121/4 

14% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . . 

HVi 

14'/, 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  . 

i'/t 

534 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

2434 

28% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

2034 

21 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

121/2 

I3'/4 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

SO'/, 

58'/, 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . . 

18 1/2 

I9'/2 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE) 

5434 

40'/, 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

434 

8 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE) 

433/, 

49'/, 

Ehrenrelch  Photo  (AMEX) 

4 

4% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

24'/2 

25'/, 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

3434 

3734 

Geo-gia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

32'/4 

35% 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

23 

24% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

IS34 

1534 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

29% 

33'/4 

Harris  Intertype  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  . . 

I4'/4 

1734 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

B3/i 

4% 

International  Paper  (NYSE) 

3534 

38 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

7% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

24% 

24 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

2*4 

2% 

MacMillan  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

23'/2 

23'/2 

Milqo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

IO'/2 

It 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

7 

8 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . 

451/2 

4534 

Optronics  Internationa)  Inc.  (BSE)  . 

3'/, 

3'/2 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . . 

10’/, 

II 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

191/4 

20% 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

12 

12% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

14 

I4'/4 

Southwest  Forest  Ind  (NYSE)  . . 

534 

7 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

10% 

II'/, 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

11% 

12'/, 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

10% 

10% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 

4 

4 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Batten,  Barton.  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  . 

.  I2'/4 

IS 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

41/4 

434 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

7 

7'/, 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

.  4% 

434 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

.  4% 

4% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

lO'A 

— 

Needham.  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC) 

4% 

5% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . . 

I2'/4 

I3'/4 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

.  5% 

5% 

Track-Locke  (OTC)  . 

— 

— 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . . 

.  8'/j 

8'/2 

As  it  happens,  however,  the  club’s  by¬ 
laws  provide  that  the  club’s  non-active 
membership  can  never  be  larger  than  90 
percent  of  the  active  membership.  And,  at 
the  time,  an  NPC  membership  drive  had 
resulted  in  a  sizable  backlog  of  non-active 
prospective  members.  President  Ford  hit 
the  list  as  No.  50. 

“As  the  nation’s  President,  Jerry  Ford 
should  be  admitted  anyhow,’’  some  mem¬ 
bers  argued. 

The  then  president  of  the  club — Ken¬ 
neth  M.  Scheibel — was  inclined  to  believe 
Ford  should  not  get  preferential  treat¬ 
ment — a  view  that  Ford  himself  sup¬ 
ported. 

The  club’s  Iward  of  directors  disagreed, 
however,  and — at  the  time  President  Ford 
had  advanced  to  No.  26  on  the  waiting 
list,  voted  him  immediate  membership. 

In  mid-January,  President  Scheibel 
and  President-elect  Broom  visited  the 
White  House  to  present  President  Ford 
with  his  membership  card. 

“I  guess  I’d  better  pay  my  dues,”  Presi¬ 
dent  Ford  said,  and  handed  over  a  check 
covering  both  dues  and  initiation  fee. 

.4t  the  same  time,  Scheibel  told  Ford, 
“We’re  gratified  you’re  becoming  part  of 
the  press.” 

A<liiiini>1ered  (lalli 

How  much  a  part  became  evident  at  the 
Broom  inauguration  ceremony  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Ford  administered  the  oath  to  the 
new  NPC  President.  It  all  took  place  on  a 
stage  decorated  with  posters  suggesting 
depression  days. 

“It’s  not  easy  to  be  President,”  Ford 
told  new  Piesident  Broom.  “First  they 
take  away  your  swimming  pool  and  then 
they  want  you  to  come  clean.” 

Before  Ford’s  arrival,  prominent  Demo¬ 
crats  had  said  a  few  words.  For  instance, 
from  Representative  Stuart  Symington  of 
Missouri:  “1  think  we  should  all  now 
ponder  the  contributions  the  new  admin¬ 
istration  has  made  to  our  well-being. 
(Very  .short  pause).  There,  that  should 
be  long  enough.” 

Other  speakers  included  former  Minne¬ 
sota  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy;  Repre¬ 
sentative  Morris  Udall  of  .Arizona;  and 
Liz  Carpenter,  pi  ess  secretary  to  the  First 
Lady  during  the  Johnson  administration. 

In  his  own  remarks,  new  President 
Broom,  Washington  bureau  chief  for  the 
Bidder  publications,  told  his  constituents 
that  Ford’s  visit  to  the  National  Press 
Club  was  the  first  visit  by  a  President  in 
six  years.  “We  think  it  means  detente  has 
been  extended  to  Mth  and  F  Streets,”  he 
said,  referring  to  the  location  of  the  club. 


Printing  school  hits 
50th  anniversary 

The  New  York  School  of  Printing,  a 
public  high  school  in  New  York  City,  is 
celebrating  its  oOth  anniversary  this  year. 
Offering  the  first  and  only  four-year  high 
school  course  in  journalism  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  will  graduate  its  first  class  in  that 
subject  this  June.  Ben  Greenwald  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department. 


Deaths 


Harvey  Taylor,  63,  retired  arts  critic 
for  the  Detroit  Free  Press;  January  17. 

*  ♦  * 

John  L.  Scott,  69,  Los  Angeles  Times 
drama  critic  and  staff  writer;  December 
26. 

*  *  * 

Carroll  P.  Streeter,  76,  former  editor 
of  Farm  Journal;  January  8. 

*  ♦  * 

Royce  Brier,  80,  author  of  “This  World 
Today”  column  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  January  10. 

«  «  « 

Fred  O.  Sink  Jr.,  51,  publisher  of  the 
Lexington  (N.C.)  Dispatch;  January  9. 

*  «  4c 

John  J.  Hastings,  53,  assistant  vice- 
jiresident  of  Columbia  University  and 
jiublic  information  officer  there;  January 
8. 

«  4c  4c 

F.  E.  Wood,  65,  former  director  of  em¬ 
ploye  relations  at  the  Louisville  (Ken.) 
Courier- Journal  and  former  city  editor  of 
the  \ashville  (Tenn.)  Baimer  January  2. 

4c  4c  4c 

Thomas  P.  McVeigh,  42,  chief  financial 
officer  and  controller  of  the  New  York 
Times  newspaper  division;  January  7. 

♦  4c  4c 

Robert  B.  Kelly,  director  of  market¬ 
ing,  promotion  and  circulation  of  the 
Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review;  De¬ 
cember  6. 

*  *  « 

George  Brown,  senior  editor  of  Jet 
magazine  and  former  copy  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Eveyiing  and  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin;  January  16. 

♦  *  ♦ 

H.  Charles  Ballenger,  57,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune;  January 
16. 

♦  ♦  * 

Leonard  Morgan,  62,  photographer  for 
the  former  Xetv  York  Journal- American; 
January  19. 

4c  *  4c 

Margi  erite  Watson  Cary.  63  Chicago 
Sun-Times  fashion  and  home  furnishings 
writer;  December  29. 

4c  4c  4: 

Ei’clid  M.  Comngton,  81,  a  principal 
founder  of  This  irect  magazine;  Jan¬ 
uary  2. 

4c  4c  4c 

William  E.  Hamilton,  65,  retired  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp.  ))ublic  relations  execu¬ 
tive  and  former  national  college  organizer 
for  the  Hearst  Publishing  Co.;  recently. 

4c  4c  4c 

Robert  F.  Packwood,  63,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Journal;  Decemlier  14. 

4c  4c  4c 

Karl  Pretshold,  76,  former  city  editor 
of  the  East  St.  Louis  (111.)  Journal  and 
former  labor  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
Star  Times;  January  18. 
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What  kind  of  day  will  it  be  for 
you? 


STELLA  WILDER  reads  the 
stars  and  gives  each  reader  his 
or  her  horoscope  every  day  in 
YOUR  BIRTHDAY.  J 


STELLA  also  writes  the  weekly 
astrological  forecast,  YOUR 
STARS  THIS  WEEK.  . 
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UNITED  FEATURE  SYtCICATE 
220  Eaat  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017  . 

(212)  682-3020 


Bicentennial  stories  featured 


scenes  from  Richard  Lynn's  Bicentennial  story  strip, 
events  leading  to  John  Peter  Zenger's  historic 


ard  Lynn  Enterprises  (Mail  Trace  Road 
in  Lapro)  decided  he  wanted  to  he  a  news- 
pajier  cartoonist  at  the  apf  of  six  when  he 
started  drawing  his  own  version  of  “Dick 
Tracy”  with  pencil  and  crayons  on  ruled 
pa)>er.  When  he  was  nine,  he  pot  a  letter 
from  Tracy’s  creator,  Chester  Gould,  who 
explained  to  the  younjr  artist  that  car¬ 
toonists  use  black  India  ink.  With  that 
technical  information,  T,ynn  went  to  the 
drawiiiR  hoard  and  won  two  cartoon  prizes 
in  an  Open  Road  for  Roys  contest.  He  has 
been  an  advertising  apency  art  director 
and  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Mnrioyi 
(Ind.)  C}ir<micle-Trihiine  and  the  Wabash 
(Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 


Richard  Lynn  of  Lapro,  Indiana  has 
heRun  self-syndication  of  a  Bicentennial 
story  strip  which  will  run  in  five-week 
sequences  until  .July  1,  197(>. 

The  current  story  in  the  strip  under  the 
general  title  “The  Sons  of  Liberty”  is  that 
of  .John  Peter  Zenper,  who.se  trial  was  a 
landmark  in  establishment  of  freedom  of 
the  press.  The  Zenper  story  ends  ju.st  be¬ 
fore  Washinfjton’s  birthday  when  Lynn 
will  dei)ict  early  events  in  Wa.shinfrton’s 
military  career.  Other  sequences  dramatize 
historical  events  in  the  lives  of  the  Found- 
inR  Fathers,  .\fter  the  hiRhliRlit  date  of 
.July  1,  197(>  Lynn  plans  to  turn  the  strip 
to  other  historical  areas. 

The  author-cartoonist,  who  is  syndicat¬ 
ing  the  strip  through  his  own  firm  Rich- 


MARTIN  F.  NOLAN 


A  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  who  writes 
three  times  a  week  on  the  issues  that 
concern  every  citizen:  transit, 
pollution,  housing,  taxes,  national  and 
regional  politics. 

MARTIN  F.  NOLAN  is  Washington 
Bureau  Chief  of  the  Boston  Globe  and 
also  gets  into  the  hustings  to  keep  his 
column  people-oriented. 

A  brilliant  writer  and  a  perceptive 
observer. 
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Buchanan  beg: 
new  column 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212) 682-3020 


Cartoonist  to  teach 

Rog  Pollen,  creator  of  “.Animal  Crack¬ 
ers”  and  “Catfish”  distributed  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  A'ork  News  Syndicate, 
has  been  named  guest  instructor  for  a 
four-hour  course  in  humorous  illustration 
at  Kent  State  University.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  resulted  from  seminars  conducted  by 
Bollen  at  the  University. 


Patrick  .1.  Buchanan,  six  years  a  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  for  President  Nixon,  will 
begin  a  threc-a-week,  political  and  social 
commentary  column  the  first  week  in 
March  with  syndication  by  Special  Fea¬ 
tures,  a  subsidiary  of  the  New  Y’ork  Times 
Company. 

Buchanan,  36,  will  be  based  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Nf.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  the  newspaper  from  which  he 
obtained  leave  in  1966  to  join  the  Nixon 
campaign  staff  as  political  strategist  and 
speechwriter. 

,Iohn  Osenenko,  manager  of  Special 
Features,  explains,  “Buchanan  will  write 
from  a  definite  point  of  view — as  a  con¬ 
servative  who.se  traditions  are  well  rooted 
in  his  own  Republican  Party,  as  well  as 
in  the  populist  right  wing  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.” 

G.  Duncan  Bauman,  publisher  of  the 
Globe-Democrat,  comments,  “We  are 
happy  to  have  Pat  Buchanan  hack  with 
us.  We  are  in  such  a  period  of  transition 
that  those  who  are  alive  15  years  from 
now  and  who  remember  distinctly  what 
our  concept  of  government  was  in  1975 
will  .scarcely  recognize  those  forms  in 
1990.  Pat  Buchanan  is  uniquely  qualified, 
with  his  background  in  government  and 
unparalleled  experience  in  the  White 
House,  to  write  about  these  changes  and 
issues  as  time  goes  on.” 

Buchanan,  a  native  Washingtonian, 
holds  degrees  from  Georgetown  University 
and  Columbia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism.  He  joined  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  in  1962. 


PETER  WEAVER,  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  George  Washington  University  and 
an  author  and  writer  in  the  field  of  consumer 
finance,  begins  a  new  weekly  column,  "Your  Re¬ 
tirement  Dollar"  for  King  Features  February 
II.  Weaver  also  writes  King's  consumer  col¬ 
umn,  "Mind  Your  Money."  The  new  column  will 
advise  those  who  are  retired  or  preparing  for 
retirement  on  matters  relating  to  wi  Is,  invest¬ 
ments,  credit,  real  estate,  transportation  and 
health  care.  Weaver's  recent  book  is  "You. 

Inc.",  published  by  Doubleday. 
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N.C.  jailer  slaying 
raises  media  response 

A  case  of  peculiarities?  In  late  August 
of  1971,  a  r)2-year-<)ld  night  jailer  at  the 
Beaufort  County  Jail  in  North  Carolina 
was  slain  with  an  icepick.  A  woman,  who 
escaped  that  night,  was  charged  with 
murder.  It  seemed  like  a  simple  case. 

There  was  even  an  editorial  in  the 
WoKlihigtoyi  (N.C.)  .Vcic.s,  a  local  small 
daily,  praising  and  honoring  the  jailer 
for  “dying  in  the  line  of  duty,”  the  very 
next  day. 

However,  further  investigation  and 
wide  coverage  hy  the  press,  has  brought 
new  facts  into  the  case.  For  instance,  .slain 
jailer  Clarence  .411igood,  was  found 
slumped  near  the  foot  of  the  defendant’s 
(Joanne  Little)  cot  in  her  cell.  Secondly, 
the  victim  was  naked  from  the  waist 
down.  Thirdly,  he  had  been  stabbed  with 
his  “own”  icepick.  Fourthly,  the  County 
medical  examiner  reported  clear  evidence 
of  recent  sexual  activity  hy  the  jailer. 

Little,  the  accused,  a  20-year-old  black 
woman  was  being  held  pending  an  appeal 
of  her  conviction  on  a  charge  of  breaking 
and  entering  and  burglary. 

However,  the  case  has  become  more  im¬ 
portant  recently,  because  the  accused  has 
turned  herself  in  and  has  jjleaded  self-de¬ 
fense.  It  has  raised  questions  about  abuse 
of  inmates  in  small  town  jails.  .And  there 
are  demands  for  a  federal  inquii-y. 

Recau.se  the  case  is  so  close  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  News,  and  the  original  editorial 
seemed  perhajis  prejudicial,  there  have 
been  some  questions  rai.sed  about  whether 
the  accu.sed  can  get  a  fair  trial. 

The  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center,  in 
Montgomery,  .Ala.,  under  Julian  Rond’s 
signature  has  .sent  out  a  letter  asking  for 
contributions  to  Little’s  defense  fund.  And 
the  letters  from  the  Center  have  brought 
up  press  coverage  or  lack  of. 


. 
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However,  Washington  News  managing 
editor  Tom  Spencer,  says  the  case  has 
been  given  a  lot  of  attention.  “State  pa¬ 
pers  have  sent  reporters.  Correspondents 
from  the  Raleigh  Xews  and  Observer,  the 
\n7-folk  (Va.)  Pilot,  and  the  .Vcm’  York 
Times  have  covered  the  incident.”  the 
.News’  editor  said. 

He  added  that  both  wires  have  given 
the  story  wide  play,  and  .Associated  Press 
checks  sev'eral  times  daily  with  his  staff. 

Asked  about  the  infamous  editorial  hon¬ 
oring  the  jailor’s  death,  Spencer  said  the 
man  was  highly  regarded  hy  his  neighbors. 
“Our  publisher  knew  him.  It  was  written 
before  all  information  came  out.  In  the 
first  view,  our  staff  didn’t  know  about  the 
hanky-panky  involved.”  Spencer  said, 
however  that  the  News’  later  coverage 
had  included  comments  from  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  mother,  and  case  details.  “We 
are  not  a  racist  paper,”  he  defended. 

• 

Nebraska  school  gets 
$11,500  Gannett  grant 

.An  $11,.')00  grant  for  an  experimental 
Legislative  Reporting  class  has  been  made 
to  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska-Lincoln  by  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newsjiaper  Foundation.  Twelve  stu¬ 
dents,  eight  newsjiaper.s,  and  four  broad¬ 
casting  stations  will  cooperate  in  the 
course.  The  course  will  be  a  combination 
of  jiractical  performance  and  education  on 
the  legislative  process.  Legislators  and 
other  state  officials  will  be  guest  lecturers 
for  the  seminars  for  the  course.  Students 
also  will  keep  in  clo.se  contact  with  the 
senators  from  the  districts  in  which  the 
newspapers  and  broadcast  stations  are  lo¬ 
cated. 

Two  veteran  statehouse  reporters,  Don 
Walton  of  the  Lmcoln  Star  and  Don  Pie- 
per  of  the  Omaha  World  Hei'nld,  will 
serve  as  consultants. 
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FCC  decision 


(Coatinaed  from  page  9) 


1970  proposal  to  bar  the  single  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  newspaper  and  a  broadcast  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  same  market. 

So  far  the  Ju.stice  Department  has  not 
commented  on  the  FCC  decision.  Over  the 
l)ast  year,  the  .Antitrust  Division  has  pe¬ 
titioned  the  commission  to  deny  renewal 
of  hroadca.st  licenses  for  radio  and  tv 
stations  owned  by  newspapers  in  such 
cities  as  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Des  Moines,  Topeka  and  Salt  Lake 
Citv. 

If  the  Justice  Department  wants  to 
challenge  these  combinations  on  an  anti¬ 
trust  basis,  it  will  be  forced  to  go  to  court. 
.Although  no  decision  was  made  as  to  the 
department’s  next  move,  one  agency  of¬ 
ficial  said  it  would  continue  to  attack 
such  combined  ownership  cases. 

Meanwhile,  the  FCC  in  its  two-page 
press  release  has  remained  vague  about 
how  the  new  ruling  will  be  applied. 

(In  1971,  .ANP.A  study  revealed  news¬ 
paper  ownership  of  476  television  and  ra¬ 
dio  .stations.  Included  were  96  television, 
229  .AM  and  151  FM  stations.  The  com¬ 
bined  market  value  of  all  stations  was 
placed  at  $1.9  billion.) 

From  early  reaction,  it’s  obvious  the 
new  FCC  rule  will  be  challenged. 

Brandt  .Ayers,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  AvJiiston  Star,  said  “we  certainly  will 
be  appealing.”  He  said  that  stations  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  .Ala.,  60  miles  away,  provide 
competition  for  Anniston.  He  added  that 
his  firm  has  owned  broadcast  jiroperties 
since  Ifi.lS  and  “there  has  never  been  a 
single  complaint  filed  against  us.” 

.At  the  same  time,  Walter  Hus.sman  Jr., 
a  vicepresident  of  WEHCO  media,  which 
owns  the  Texarkana,  Texas,  combination, 
.said  his  firm  will  probably  seek  a  waiver. 
He  said  KT.AL  covers  more  of  Shreveport. 
La.  than  it  does  of  Texarkana.  Several 
years  ago,  he  pointed  out,  the  company 
obtained  an  FCC  waiver  allowing  it  to 
move  its  antenna  out  of  Texarkana,  the 
city  of  license,  to  be  close  to  Shreveport. 
He  said  that,  though  the  two  cities  are 
75  miles  apart,  they  are  considered  one 
marketing  area,  and  there  are  two  other 
TV  stations,  and  two  other  daily  news¬ 
papers,  all  in  Shreveport. 

• 

Robert  A.  Ford,  52, 
was  Press  publisher 

Robert  .A.  Ford,  publisher  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  (N.J.)  Press,  died  January 
22  in  Northfield,  N.J. 

Ford  joined  the  Press  as  controller  in 
1950  after  a  13-year  stint  at  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times.  He  became  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Jersey  paper  in  December  1972,  and  in 
February  1973  was  named  president  of 
the  South  Jersey  Publishing  Company  and 
publisher  of  the  Press. 

Ford,  the  general  chairman  of  the  Tour¬ 
ism  and  Development  Council  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  leaves  a  widow  and  seven  children. 
He  was  52. 
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Reporters  feel  abused 
covering  Indians’  seizure 


By  Jane  Dwyre  Carton 

Early  on  New  Year’s  Day,  the  Menomi¬ 
nee  Warriors  Society,  armed  but  non-vio¬ 
lent,  took  over  the  vacant  buildings  of  a 
r)4-room  novitiate  and  20-room  mansion 
near  Gresham,  Wis.  They  demanded  the 
estate  be  turned  over  to  the  tribe  for  use 
as  a  health  care,  recreation,  school  facility. 

Over  the  past  month,  at  least  100  local 
and  national  newsmen  and  women  have 
felt  frustrated  stalking  this  story  over  a 
well-worn,  14-mile  path  between  Shawano, 
Wis.,  with  a  population  of  6,500,  where 
press  headquarters  were  set  up  by  the 
Wisconsin  National  Guard,  and  Check¬ 
point  Five,  a  roadblock,  1.7  miles  from  the 
novitiate. 

During  the  first  days  of  occupation,  the 
Shawano  County  Sheriff’s  Department  was 
in  charge  of  law  enforcement.  .Additional 
personnel  from  nearby  counties  were  called 
in  to  help  guard  the  edges  of  the  225-acre 
isolated  estate. 

For  the  press,  the  time  between  the  Jan. 

1  takeover  and  replacement  of  local  law¬ 
men  by  National  Guard  represented  “a 
newsman’s  nightmare.”  according  to  Rill 
Knutson,  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent, 
local  dailv  reporter. 

Stuart  Wilk,  Milivaukee  Sentinel  news¬ 
man  commented:  “The  most  abysmal  press 
relations  I’v'e  ever  seen.” 

At  least  50  warriors  are  estimated  inside 
the  abbey.  The  group  has  met  with  news¬ 
people  only  twice.  Roth  times  have  been  at 
press  conferences  in  the  novitiate. 

Guard  public  information  officers  official¬ 
ly  operated  from  the  lobby  of  a  Shawano 
motel  where  they  issue  statements,  answer 
telephone  inquiries  from  papers  all  over 
the  country,  and  man  a  rumor  control  cen¬ 
ter. 

“They’ve  been  very  straight.  I  haven’t 
caught  anyone  in  a  lie,”  Rill  Farrell  said, 
Neiv  York  Times  correspondent  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  Guard,  in  turn,  called  its  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  press  “excellent,  con¬ 
genial.” 

Rut  most  reporters  agree  they  are  “be¬ 
ing  used”  becau.se  of  the  nature  of  the 
event.  “We’re  printing  what  we’re  told  as 
opposed  to  what  we  perceive,”  according  to 
Wilk. 

“Optimism.  Pessimism.  Shoot-’em.  Love 
’em,”  was  Knutson’s  description.  “A  see¬ 
saw,”  Wilk  said. 

Although  the  reporters,  in  general, 
praised  the  Guard’s  handling  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  several  called  the  approach  “too  press 
conference  oriented.”  “Rut  the  press  con¬ 
ference  inside  the  abbey  was  just  as  reg¬ 
ulated  as  being  at  a  press  conference  on 
the  outside,”  said  one  of  13  newsmen. 

Wilk  said  the  situation  was  “herd  jour¬ 
nalism.”  He  praised  photographers:  “They 
have  been  a  tremendous  asset  .  .  .  and  it 
was  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  a  photogra¬ 
pher  at  a  press  conference  put  down  his 
camera  and  ask  a  question.” 

Ralph  Schauer,  a  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  photographer  and  veteran  of  10  days 
at  Wounded  Knee,  observed  after  one  trip 
to  a  roadblock  early  in  January:  “We  had 


to  go  up  to  it  with  all  the  car’s  interior 
lights  on  and  our  hands  on  the  dashboard 
so  the  sheriff’s  men  would  trust  us.” 

Dick  Jones  of  UPI-Madison  was  the 
first  reporter  on  the  scene:  “I  tried  to  help 
people  as  they  came  by  pointing  and  iden¬ 
tifying  people.  We  were  getting  nothing 
out  of  the  Sheriff’s  Department.  Originally 
the  Youth  Drop-In  Center  in  Keshena,  a 
Menominee  village,  offered  news  sources, 
but  then  the  Indians  declared  it  off  limts 
because  of  threats  from  white  vigilantes.” 

Pat  Hensel,  a  stringer  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  was  sent  to  the  scene  on  New 
Year’s  Day.  She  went  to  Shawano  with  two 
outfits  and  no  typewriter.  “That’s  what  I 
still  have,”  she  said  two  weeks  later. 

Knutson,  an  investigative  reporter  for 
the  Appleton  paper,  has  been  writing 
about  Shawano  and  Menominee  counties 
for  more  than  four  months. 

“There  had  been  rumblings  up  there  that 
something  was  coming,”  he  said.  In  No¬ 
vember,  a  Catholic  priest  died  from  stab 
wounds  and  official  sources  indicated  more 
incidents  were  possible. 

He  said  he  had  experienced  little  trouble 
gaining  access  to  public  records,  a  com¬ 
plaint  mentioned  by  several  other  report¬ 
ers,  but  described  the  people  in  the  Sha¬ 
wano  area  as  “conservative  people.” 

A  dozen  reporters  who  had  been  in 
Shawano  since  the  beginning  of  1975  de¬ 
cided  to  form  a  Shawano  Press  Club,  they 
made  up  a  card.  Jones  took  it  to  a  local 
printer  who  promptly  refused  the  job.  “It’s 
a  classic  case  of  blaming  the  messenger 
for  the  bad  news,”  Wilk  said. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


i  mu  ATI  HKS 


COMIC  STIOrS 

WHODUNIT  COMIC  STRIP— Super  de¬ 
tective  daily  strip.  Superbly  illustrated 
with  rates  any  size  paper  can  afford. 
FREE  SAMPLES!  Adventure  Feature 
Syiulicate,  6051  Scenic  Ave..  Hollywood, 
Calif.  00068. 

WbVEKLY  FEATURE.  "Say.  Sen¬ 
ator."  $12.50  monthly.  Free  sample.s. 
Kurt  Johnson,  P.O.  Ho.\  603,  Round 
Ruck,  Texas  78664. 

Ml  SIC 

STILL  THE  MO.ST  ATTRACTIVE,  in¬ 
formed  wet'kly  music  feature.  "Pop 
Music  Scene,”  now  in  its  fourth  (inex¬ 
pensive)  year.  Samples.  Rox  169,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

RKUCIOVS 

INSPIRING  COLORFUL  prayers,  re- 
laUnl  to  life.  Camera-ready  weekly,  5th 
year.  Low  price,  no  contract.  Edi¬ 
tors:  "Hroad  api>eal.”  "earthy.”  Pun- 
ttent  Prayer,  004  E.  Main,  W.  Frank¬ 
fort,  III.  62806. 


•S.o 7.V<;  MOMCY 

"MONEYSAVERS’ 

Each  weekly  column  shows  5  easy  ways] 
people  can  get  more  for  their  money 
Perfect  for  consumer,  lifestyle  or  food 
pages.  Samples.  Creative  Communica¬ 
tions.  43  Picturesque  Dr..  Rochester, 
N.Y.  14616. 

TV  LOG 

COMPLETE  TV  LOG 
AND  EDITORIAL  SERVICE 
Local  listings,  feature  material  and 
program  notes,  as  well  as  pictures 
ty|a?set  and  camera  ready  each  week 
Tel-Aire  Publications,  2112  McKinney. 
Dallas,  Texas  75201 

W  ICCKIA’  l  EATlinCS 


E'LTNNY  OFFSET  CARTOON  PANEL, 
Outdoor  type  for  family  reading.  E'REE 
SAMPLEIS.  SIERRA  FEATURES.  P.O. 
Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  95945 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment,  church  directory  illustrations, 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  qual 
ity  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  feature 
start  at  $6.50,  based  upon  circulation 
P.O.  Box  996,  Newman,  Ga.  30263. 

Ph. :  (404)  253-5356 
MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 


FOR  ONLY  $100  you  can  receive 
year's  supply  of  2  features.  ZO'DIYAK.S] 
— an  .\strological  comic  strip  and  WHO 
'ZIT — a  celebrity  pane)  quiz.  (52  each) 
Samples.  P.  O.  Box  8643,  Philadelphia 
Pa.  19135. 


ANNOLiNCKMliNTS 

BCsiyEsforfoRT^^ 

2-YEAR-OLD  SAN  DIEGO  based  pu)>- 
lishing  house  expanding  into  other  NE'L 
cities  seeks  (jualified  investor.  Mergers 
will  Ih!  considered.  Bo.x  171,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

yen  sr  ircn  irriciisciis 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX. 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Rol«rt  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  E'la. — 32401. 

BILL  MAITHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligations,  of  course. 

coni’H)e:ntial  negotiations 

for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 

Washington.  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newsimiier  Broker 
Has  Moved  to 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay,  Cal.  93247 
(209)  562-2587 
(Day  or  Night) 


ANN(H  NCKMKNT.S 
NEWSPATElTliR^ 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMEINT 
that  buys  the  newspaiier — it’s  the  iier- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEZN  I'EIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


ISCWSrAPCRS  TOR  SALK 


WILL  SELL  my  growing  Zone  5  sub- 
urhan  weekly  to  buyer  with  strong 
sales  background.  $10,000  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Write  Box  113,  EMitor  &  Puli- 
lisher.  Tell  me  about  yourself. 

(  OLORADO  MOUNTAIN  WEEKLY  in 
growing  ski  area.  Great  man  ami  wife 
opportunity,  try  $20-25M  down,  terms 
on  balance.  Bill  King  Assoc.,  2025 
P'otithills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  (303)  279- 
6315. 


ANNOrX.KMKNT.S 
yKWSPARKRS  FOR  SALE 


SPECIALTY  PUBLICATION,  enter¬ 
tainment  field.  Zone  2.  Complete  setup 
and  staff  or  masthead  only.  Low  cash, 
terms.  Bo.x  105,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

A  MONEY  MAKER  1 
North  Jersey  Weekly 
$125,000  Annual  Gross. 

Box  128,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


VANCOUVER  ISLAND  weekly  gross 
$100,000.  Challenge  for  promoter  ad¬ 
vertising  circulation.  Small  investment. 
Part  now,  future  ownership.  Island 
Star,  863  Eighth.  Courtenay,  B.C.. 
Canada. 


$100,000  GROSS.  Southern  Califoinia 
newspaiier,  olfset.  rural  area,  $29,1100 
down  accounts  receivable  inchideil  in 
price.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaia-r  Broker, 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif. 
93247. 

BY  OWNER,  established  Zone  4  week¬ 
ly.  $40M  gross,  $2IM  expenses.  $I0M 
cash  will  handle.  Brokers  welcome. 
Box  10,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  3  WEEKLY  with  over  4,500 
paid  second  class  permit  and  new  off¬ 
set  equipment  grossing  $57M  in  first 
year  and  heading  towards  $80M-|-  in 
second,  for  sale  by  undercapitalized 
young  founder  seeking  new  project. 
Pajier  has  great  daily  potential  in 
county  with  both  commercial  and  resi¬ 
dential  growth.  Paper  has  competition, 
but  is  larger  of  2  paiiers  and  by  far  the 
most  resiiected.  Price  $55M  cash  or 
$47M  cash  if  new  owner  takes  over. 
$329  in  monthly  lease  payment.  No 
terms.  Send  full  details  for  quick  sale 
to  Box  84,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  SHOPPER,  one  of  Western 
Pennsylvania's  oldest.  Net  at  least 
12M.  Leaving  state.  $15,000  Firm  I 
Bo.x  103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TERRIFIC  Southern  California  news¬ 
paper  property,  liest  climate,  locale, 
growing  area.  Offset,  grossing  over 
i  $110,000,  should  gross  $200,000.  J.  A. 
Snyiler,  Newspaper  Broker,  404  N. 
Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsay.  Calif.  93247. 
(209)  562-2587. 


ISEn  SPAPERS  IT  AM  ED 


ANNOl  X’.KMKNT.S 

yEU  SPARER  BROKERS 

KREllBIEL-BOLITIIO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales.  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(ll'e  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  Ui'o  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton 
Office,”  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City 
Offices,”  P.  O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913) 
236-5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 


3  NORTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
.  weeklies  for  immediate  sale.  Call  B.  E. 

I  McCarthy,  (717)  675-5211. 

I  EASTERN  NEW  YORK  STATE  week¬ 
ly  in  economically  sound  market.  $170,- 
I  000  annual  volume  with  good  cash 
i  flow.  No  equipment.  For  details  con- 
I  tact  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  National 
!  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly, 
offset,  $20,000  down,  can  be  built  to  a 
much  larger  paper.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaiier  Broker,  404  N.  Westwoml 
Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 


WELUFINANCED,  would  like  to  buy 
3500-8000  iiaid  weekly  without  compe¬ 
tition.  Write  Box  4341.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Replies  held  confidential. 


I  EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPE’RMAN 
with  cash  to  invest,  seeks  full  or  part 
1  interest  in  weekly  or  small  daily.  Must 
I  be  offset.  Areas  1,  2  or  3.  Box  75, 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  WELL  FINANCED  publisher  seeks 
daily,  large  weekly.  Payment  arranged 
to  meet  your  requirements.  No  broker 
involved.  Confidential  replies  to  prin- 
I  cipal.  Box  136,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspaiiers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSOC., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  'Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  fiie — over  300  active  qualified  buy¬ 
ers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shop¬ 
per.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass, 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 
5464  Government  Blvd. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Beginning  next  week  E&P  will  have  a  whole  new  look. 

The  magazine  itself  will  be  a  more  standardized  size— 
not  much  different  from  its  current  size  really— but  there 
will  be  a  slight  change  in  our  column  width. 

The  new  classified  column  will  measure  10  picas.  This  won't 
affect  most  of  you  now  running  straight  agate  ads. 

We've  selected  a  new  type  face  that  sets  to  approximately 
the  same  character  count  as  the  type  face  we've  been  using 
—plus  gives  a  cleaner,  more  legible  look.  Should  an  ad 
currently  appearing  run  a  line  longer  when  its  reset  in  the 
new  face  and  width,  you  will  be  charged  only  for  original 
linage  of  the  ad.  However,  in  samples  we've  had  set 
from  ads  now  running,  the  line  count  in  each  case  was 
exactly  the  same  as  the  ad  as  it  now  appears. 

In  a  few  weeks  we'll  be  going  cold  type,  completing 
our  new  look.  Meanwhile— 

No  matter  how  you  set  them  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
ARE  STILL  THE  HOTTEST  BUY  IN  THE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  INDUSTRY! 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^^:wsPAr^:l{s  if  amed 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUIES 
(AtMEOSIM;  ROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
^PRKSSKS^^lAui^^ 


HELP  WANTED 

^^IcAnEMuT^ 


If  you  want  TOP  POLPAU  for  your 
newspnper,  contact  The  NcwsnuMiia 
Compnny,  ncwsjiapor  manajjonicnt  con¬ 
sultant  anil  media  hiokers.  .Tamos  K. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.  O.  Pox  12I1*’).  North- 
side  Station.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30o().'>. 

WE  HAVE  QLTAMI'IEI)  lUJYEUS  for 
dailies  and  larjre  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

PIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  O.  Pox  490.  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


EQUIPMENT  iK  SUPPLIES 

coMrosne  room 


COMPUSCAN  170  OPTICAL  SCAN- 
NEK.  V'ery  few  hours  operation.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Reasonably  priced. 
For  information  contact  Commercial 
Printinjr  Inc.,  1224  N.  Atherton  St., 
State  ColleRe,  Pa.  (SI  1)  2.3.S-.2025. 

FOR  SALE — 3  H.arris  1100  terminal 
video  readers.  Only  2  years  old.  Like 
new.  Oriuinal  cost  $20,000.  These  3 
only  $10,000  each.  2  CompuKiatihic 
hiKhsjieed  2961’s.  Only  2  years  old. 
Perfect  condition.  $.7000  each.  This 
equipment  replaced  by  new  electronic 
typesettinK  e<iuipment.  Also,  Reprex 
Full  i)a(je  sire  proof  press.  $1,700.  Call 
(SI  3)  44S.20U.  P.aul  Harris.  Clear¬ 

water  (Florida!  Sun. 

MODEL  36  LINOTYPE,  Serial  No. 
72639  with: 

Hydraquadder  (Merganthaler) 

Mohr  Saw 
Micro  therm  pot 
6  pocket  mold  disc  and  molds 
Two — 72  chan,  and  two — 90  chan. 

Main  m.aRazines 
4  auxiliary  maRazines 
1 2  Metro 
10  Metro 
36  Spartan  Bold 
24  Spartan  Bold 
36  Sq.  Gothic 
24  Ultra  Bodini 
48  Spartan  Bold 

Price:  $2000 

F'er  further  information  contact: 
William  S.  Miller,  Jr. 
Commercial  Printing  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  6469 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas  71601 
Phone  (501)  534-3400 

COMPUGRAPHIC  2961,  replaced  by 
later  machine.  Goo<l  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  $3500.  Also  Heidell«rg  10x15 
Mo<lel  T,  $3000.  Mint  condition,  used 
little.  Jimmy  Willi.ams,  (901)  642-1162. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 


Newspaper 

Light  tables  ! 


PHOTON  713-10  with  expanded  mem¬ 
ory  an<l  Automix  mixin^r  keyhoanl  for 
sale.  $2500  for  packaije.  Goo<l  eontlition. 
Contact  Mr.  Stratton,  The  Albany 
Oemocrat-Herald.  P.O’,  Hox  130,  Al- 
hany,  Ore^.  97321.  Ph :  (503)  926-2211. 

AVAILAHGE  NOW 
COMPSTAU  MODEI.  190-2 
PHOTOTYPESETTEU 
Complete  with  4  lenses  of  5*5  pt..  6 
pt.,  1^*5  pt.  and  10*5  pt.,  2  film  strips 
for  classified  and  straiRht  matter. 
Speeds  of  150  newspai>er  lines  per  min¬ 
ute.  Inspect  while  in  production. 

For  further  information  contact: 

INEANO  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
105th  &  Santa  Ee  Or..  P.  O.  Box  5487 
'  Lenexa,  Kans.  66215 

j  (913)  492-90.50 

i  COMPUGRAPHIC  ACM  9000  computer 
,  d’splay  tyi>esetter  complete  with  20 
I  fonts,  |jarts  kit,  spare  tape  reader, 
j  1  year  old.  in  use  daily.  Available  May. 

!  Wonderful  machine,  we  just  don’t  need 
its  injiut  capabilities.  Spokesman  Press, 
Grundy  Center,  Iowa  50638.  Phone 
’  (319)  S24-5154. 

6  MONARCHS,  4  with  2  ma^J^zines 
and  2  with  three.  hSilly  automated, 
quailders.  Star  autosetters.  Shatfstall 
;  mat  detectors.  6  pocket  mold  disc,  com- 
^  ple'e  with  type  conveyor.  ALSO  2-ton 
remelt  i)ot  with  water  cooled  molds, 
hoist  an<l  hell  boxes.  Contact  David 
I  Stern.  World-Herald.  Omaha,  Neb. 
(402)  444-1000. 


I  EMORAViyG 

'  MAGNESIUM  ENGRAVING  PLATES, 
j  lS"x24",  lO  gauRC.  140  sheets,  $350. 
Muscatine  Journal.  Muscatine.  Iowa 
52761.  (319)  263-2331. 


MAH. ROOM 


]  SHERIDAN  48P  Stuffing  Machine,  dou¬ 
ble  operation  with  direct  delivery.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Will  operate  for  your 
I  inspection.  Purchased  1967.  Loyd  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Courier-Journal  &  Louisville  Times, 
j  (502)  582-4581. 

I  SAXMEYEJl  TYING  MACHINE'S— 
1  (two) — One  S-1100,  just  completely  re¬ 
built  and  in  perfect  condition,  $795. 
One  SU-1.‘\,  oldie  but  goodie  that  just 
keeps  running  and  running,  $195.  We 
will  pay  freight  on  a  package  deal, 
offers  invited.  Contact  Roger  Pazul, 
Circulation  Manager.  Press  Publica¬ 
tions,  Elmhurst,  Ill..  (312)  834-0900. 


isEifSPRiyr 


I  100  TON  24)4"  PEACH.  40"  rolls, 
j  last  year’s  price.  Call  (309)  786-6441. 
1  John  Potter  or  R.  L.  Tygret.  Will  sell 
j  any  amount. 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6526. 


Grids  !  > 

Waxers  ! 

I 

Pasteup  tools  !  ‘ 

Trimmers! 

.  .  .  and  MORE  than  50% 
off  on  advertising  border, 
tapes.  Send  for  your  cata¬ 
log  to; 

MIDWEST 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATKJ-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

PRESSES  &  MAClUyERY 


1  MODEL  A  and  1  Model  K  Duplex 
presses.  16  page  tabloid,  8  page  stand¬ 
ard.  Variable  speed.  47"  paper  cutter, 
1  extra  blade.  Goo<l  for  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Contact  Mr.  Arnold  McAlpin. 
4201  Massachusetts  Ave.  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20016,  (202)  244-5027. 


Publishers  Supply  Co. 
4640  North  Olcott  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60656 

Phone  (312)  867-4640 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER 


'  FOR  SALE-  Goss  Suburban  Press — 
6  Units.  2  folders.  Can  be  used  as  two 
separate  presses.  4  units  and  2  units : 
both  have  l.i  folders.  Press  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Available  approx- 

I  imately  90  days.  Call  Hal  Trumbull. 

1  (206)  255-1777.  Renton,  Washington. 

for  February  1,  1975 


HOE,  8  UNITS,  complete  stereo  de- 
p:trtmcut:  Wood  pony,  Sta-Hi,  5-ton 
pot,  etc.  Call  Mr.  Kili)riilge.  The  Pilot 
Publishing  Co.,  Boston.  (617)  4x2-1316. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  5  units.  196.5. 
GOSS  SIGNATURE,  two  G-unit 
presses. 

G07IS  URBANITE  9  nnit  press. 
GOSS  URB.'\NITE  luld-on  units. 
GOSS  METRO  4  units.  1968. 
COTTRELL  V-15  presses  nnd 
units. 

('OTTRELL  V-22  6  units,  1969, 
RHl  folder. 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING  4 
units,  1966. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWS  KING  2  units, 
1965. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Lenvltt  Street, 

ChicAKo,  Illinoia  60612 
Rhone:  (312)  738-1200 


ff'AyiED  TO  BEY 

WANTED:  Gocul  used  Star  Autoperf, 
I  Also  Kood  used  reflection  densotometer. 
t  Mayhill  Ruhlications  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  90, 
I  KniKhtstown,  Ind.  46118. 


I  m,\\.si*aim;k  skkvicks 
^lliEELAyCEliSSIG?^^ 


LOO*KING  FOR  TOP  FREEI^NOB 
I  HELP?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
!  their  freelance  needs — NO  CHARGE! 
I  For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER'S 
!  NEWSLETTER.  Dept.  31.  37  W.  57th 
St..  NYC  10019. 


PRESS  EyOiyEERiyC 
&  lySTAU.ATlOyS 


i  PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineer¬ 
ing,  8512  Everett,  Raytown.  Mo.  64138. 
(816)  358-1943. 

I 

!  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESSTIME  AND  NEWSPRINT  .avail- 
able  for  commercial  printinjr  in  North 
Jersey's  top  offset  plant.  Mailing  ca¬ 
pabilities  as  well.  Also  snot,  process 
color.  Prefer  camera  ready  material. 
;  Call  Howard  Eichler,  (201)  538-2000. 


Help 

Wented... 


I  ACAnEMIC 

JOURNALISM.  Wanted:  Professor  for 
I  chair  in  journalism,  M.A  required, 
j  PhD  preferred,  but  must  have  dis- 
1  tinguished  background  in  print  media. 
Salary  competitive,  plus  chair  supple¬ 
ment.  Possible  instruction  areas  in- 
j  elude  communications  law,  various 
newspaper  and  magazine  writing 
courses.  Effective  September  1,  1976. 
i  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Send 
resume  to  Dr.  Henry  T.  Price,  Chair- 
m.an,  News-Editorial  Sequence,  College 
of  Journalism,  University  of  S.  C., 
j  Columbia,  S.C.  29208.  Telephone  (803) 

!  777-5166. 

■  ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  profes- 
sor  lieginninj?  September  1,  1975  (an¬ 
ticipated).  Graduate  and  undergradu¬ 
ate  teaching,  including  research  meth- 
o<lol()gy.  History,  reporting  and  graph- 

!  ics  helpful.  PhD  or  near  PhD  and 

■  significant  professional  mass  media  ex- 
'  perience  required.  Salary  and  rank 

appropriate  to  qualifications.  Write 
Associate  Professor  Bob  G,  Rogers, 

•  chairman.  Search  Committee,  Journal¬ 
ism  Department,  Texas  A&M  Univer¬ 
sity,  College  Station,  Texas  77843. 

,  Texas  A&M  is  an  Affirmative  Action/ 
1  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


NEWS-EDITORIAL  in  expanding  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree  program  to  teach  rc- 
]>orting,  e<iiting,  writing:  Masters  re- 
(liiired,  prefer  commitment  to  PhD 
plus  soliil  news  and/or  college  teaching 
background.  $11. ">00  up  depeniling  on 
(lualifications.  Send  resume  and  salary 
ro<iiiirements  by  March  8  to:  W.  J. 
Stone,  Dept,  of  Communication.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  at  Arlington,  Arling- 
t<»n,  Texas  76019. 

ZONE  r>  UNIVERSITY  needs  Journal¬ 
ism  instructor  (t>rint  and  electronic) 
with  documentary  film  experience  he. 
ginning  September  1975.  Teach  variety 
of  metlia  courses:  work  with  University 
publications  as  needed.  Rank  and  sal¬ 
ary  negotiable:  PhD  desirable.  MA  re- 
<iuired  :  print  experience  preferred.  An 
Ecpial  OpiHirtunity  Employer.  Deadline: 
15  March  1975.  Box  180,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  HEAD 
Opportunity  open  to  head  progressive, 
career-oriented  Journalism  Department 
offering  BS  iirogram.  Must  have  sig¬ 
nificant  working  experience  in  some 
areas  of  department  concentration : 
news-ed  torial,  agriculture,  broadcast, 
photojournalism,  advertising-public  re¬ 
lations.  Masters  degree  required,  Iloc- 
torate  desirable.  Experience  in  college 
teaching  and  administration.  Appoint¬ 
ment  effective  September  1,  1975.  Rank 
and  salary  open  with  range  of  $16,728- 
$23,532  for  academic  year.  Women  and 
members  of  minority  groups  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply.  Send  applications  by 
March  15,  1975  to  Dr.  Jon  Ericson 
(Attention:  Journalism  Search  Com¬ 
mittee).  Dean,  School  of  Communica¬ 
tive  Arts  and  Humanities,  California 
Polytechnic  State  University,  San  Luis 
(Vhispo,  California  93407. 

MIAMI  UNIVERSITY  seeks  an  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  of  English  and  Jour¬ 
nalism,  MA  or  PhD.  12-hour  load. 
Salary  negotiable.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Deadline  for  applications, 
March  1,  1975.  Write:  Robert  Johnson. 
Chairman,  Dept,  of  Journalism.  Miami 
University,  Oxford.  Ohio  45056. 

OPE'NING  starting  fall  semester  1975 
for  person  with  background  for  teach¬ 
ing  and  administration  and  with  pro¬ 
fessional  media  experience  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  devoting  about  half  time  to  ad¬ 
ministration  and  half  to  teaching.  Must 
have  at  least  Masters  Degree  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  PhD  is  desirable.  Prefer 
person  able  to  teach  advertising  and 
I>ublic  relations  but  those  able  to  han¬ 
dle  other  areas  will  he  considered.  Sal¬ 
ary  oi)en  to  negotiation.  Apply  by 
March  1.  1975,  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Covington, 
De])t.  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.  72701. 


AimiMSTRATlVE 


GROUP-OWNED  small  Southeastern 
newspaper  needs  general  manager — ad¬ 
vertising  orienteii.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  growth.  Near  heart  of  America's 
vacationland.  Full  resume,  complete  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  Box  115,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ATTENTION  JOURNALIST:  Send 
your  resume  to  us.  We  can  help  lo¬ 
cate  a  career  opportunity  for  you.  Mail 
to  CAREER  PLACE'MENT  CENTER, 
P.  O.  Box  230,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 
39520. 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 
Are  you  stuck  in  a  job  that  lacks 
dynamic  growth  and  a  great  future 
for  you?  Don’t  let  the  recession  keep 
you  down.  We  have  a  spot  for  an  as¬ 
sistant  controller  on  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  in  the  largest  city  of  the  largest 
state — Alaska — a  place  that  is  vibrat¬ 
ing  with  growth  and  ability  to  make 
it  a  fascinating  place  to  live  as  well 
as  work  and  play.  Airmail  replies  to 
R.  B.  Atwood,  The  Anchorage  Times. 
Box  40,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99510. 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  ad  typography 
shop.  3-drum  VIP,  Imlac,  4  keyboards, 
growing  trade  volume.  Need  self-starter 
who  wjints  to  build  the  business  and 
share  in  profits.  Send  resume  to  Photo¬ 
type  America,  P.  O.  Box  6.  219  Park- 
ade,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  50613. 
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HEI.P  WANTED 
^CmtlJLATlO^ 


HELP  WANTED 

^n^mroRiArr^ 


HELI*  WANTED 
^^EmTOIUAL^ 


PUBLISHER  of  a  croup  of  Ayocklios 
in  Zone  5  aroa  has  a  challenpinff  rc- 
wanlinp  position  for  an  exi>oriencrd 
circulation  director.  Person  selected 
must  l>e  ambitious.  Ik?  professional  in  | 
every  way  and  have  full  kno^vIed^^e  of  , 
carrier,  motor  routes  and  mail  sys¬ 
tems.  We  offer  you  the  best  working  ' 
conditions,  good  salary,  all  company  ; 
benefits  and  security.  Write  in  strictest  ! 
confidence.  Send  complete  resume  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements  and  your  • 
earliest  availability  for  interview,  to  ; 
Box  114,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

CIRCULATION— An  unusual  opportu-  j 
nity  for  an  aggressive  assistant  circu-  | 
lation  manager  who  likes  sales  and 
promotions,  to  participate  in  a  unique  j 
training  program  leading  to  circula-  , 
tion  management  position  \vith  dy-  | 
namic  newspaiKT  group.  Box  15H,  Edi-  i 
tor  &  Publisher.  j 

SfRURHAN  WEEKLY  newspaper  I 
chain,  0  publications.  located  in  Zone 
2,  wants  an  exierienced  take-charge  , 
circulation  manager  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  circulation  j 
work.  Excellent  company  iKmefits,  Semi  ^ 
detaile<l  rc*sum<*  stating  past  exp<‘rience  ! 
and  salary  re<iuirements  to  Box  16f>, 
hklitor  &  Publisher. 


nisrL  iv  Anyi:i<Tisi\(: 


APVEimSlNC  SALESMAN  for  29,- 
000  circulation  daily.  Aggressive,  cre¬ 
ative  pHnlucer  with  at  least  3  years 
sales  experience.  Must  type,  under¬ 
stand  layout,  etc.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Advertising 
Manager.  The  Post-Star,  Glens  Falls, 
N.Y.  12S01. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER. 
We  are  looking  for  someone  with  suc¬ 
cessful  shopiKT  experience.  Should  1k» 
an  excellent  salesman  and  pnjmoter 
and  have  the  necessary  ideas  an<l  man¬ 
agement  exi>«*ri<*nce  to  buihl  the  linage 
ami  frequency  of  this  publication.  Lo- 
cateil  in  the  Midwest,  this  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  (opportunity  for  the  right  iH*rson. 
Salary  $20,000.  .'^end  resume  to  Box 
llS,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  SALES  PEOPLE 
WANTED  BY  CENTRAL 
ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  I 
Due  to  recent  gro^^*th  we  are  looking 
for  several  goo(i  newspai>er  advertising 
people.  If  you  have  the  desire  to  achieve 
and  gofid  sales  and  layout  ability  we 
would  like  to  consider  your  application 
for  one  of  these  positions. 

We  are  the  publishers  of  a  daily  and 
four  weeklies  from  a  single  modern 
offset  plant.  We  offer  a  good  salary 
plus  a  lil>eral  lonus  and  gocxl  company 
benefits.  The  living  is  great  in  sunny 
Central  Arizona! 

If  interested  submit  your  resume  to 
Paul  Whitworth.  Advertising  Director, 
Casa  Grande  Valley  Newsi>apers  Inc., 
P.  O.  Box  639,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz. 
85222. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman/ 
manager  for  small  daily  paper  in  the 
center  of  West  Virginia  Mountain- 
aire  Vacationland.  Opi>ortunity  for  self 
starting  promoter.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  C.  D.  “Tony’* 
Hylton,  Publisher.  Hinton  Daily  News, 
Hinton.  W.  Va.  25951. 

WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR.  small 
daily,  stilT  competition,  good  future  for 
someone  willing  to  work  for  it.  Box 
1S2,  Elitor  &  i*ublisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  WANTED, 
new  division  established  cori>oration. 
Multiple  new  publications  not'd  take- 
charge  assistant  publisher  to  take  prin¬ 
ciple  responsibility.  Requires  ability  in 
hiring-firing.  Long  term  position,  D.C. 
area.  Good  salary  and  lienefits.  Posi¬ 
tion  could  develop  greatly  with  suc¬ 
cess.  If  you  are  conservative,  believe 
strongly  in  America  and  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  system,  want  to  accomplish 
something,  are  good  at  detail  and  at 
coordinating  multiple  projects,  write  to 
Box  56,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

30 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  large,  po- 
litically  indei>endent  and  progressive 
Midwestern  daily  with  aggressive,  time¬ 
ly  editorial  jiage.  Need  forceful,  clear 
writing.  Applicants  should  have  news¬ 
paper  experience,  and,  preferably  but 
not  necessarily,  editorial  page  experi¬ 
ence.  or  a  minimum  of  two  years  post 
graduate  work  or  academic/professional 
exiK*rience  in  national  and/or  foreign 
affairs.  Base  salary  $18,000  range.  Send 
complete  resume  including  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  samples  of  liest  writing  ef¬ 
forts  to  Box  ilO,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 

GROWING  PROGRESSIVE  8500  ofT- 
set  5-day  daily  needs  managing  editor 
with  knowledge  of  all  newsroom  duties 
who  takes  pride  in  accomplishment. 
Meal  opportunity  for  community-mind¬ 
ed  pcTson  strong  on  lo<*al  news.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Send  resume,  clips  | 
and  salary  re<iuirements  to  William 
Burf<*indt.  Woodstock  Daily  Sentinel,  I 
109  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Woodstock,  Ill. 
600‘IS.  I 


REPORTER 

Sacramento,  California 
The  Sacramento  Bee  has  immedi- 
;it<*  opening  for  exix'rienced  re- 
iwrter.  Full  time  iH>sition.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  and  employee  Iien- 
efits.  Apply  in  ix?rson,  or  send 
resume  to :  j 

Personnel  Department 
McLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 
21st  &  Q 

Sacramento,  California  95813 
An  Equal  OpiMirtunity  Employer 

REPG'RTER  with  at  least  4  years 
daily  experience  for  general  assign¬ 
ments  on  central  Virginia  PM.  Good 
pay  and  pleasant  working  conditions 
in  new  plant  with  latest  in  computer¬ 
ized  cold  type  Oiiuipment.  Box  186.  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

WRITING  BUSINESS  EDITOR  with 
business  reporting  and  management  ex¬ 
perience  to  dire<'t  editorial  of  widely 
accepted,  rapidly  growing  local  business 
W(*ekly  serving  large  metiopolitan  area 
ill  Zone  2.  LTnusual  career  opportunity 
for  individual  who  can  make  genera! 
business  writing  live.  Seiul  resume, 
clips  and  c<miiH‘nsation  re<iuireinenl  to 
Box  40.’>6.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE’RE  LOOKING  for  an  exjM'rienced 
reporter  who  can  handle  a  wide  range 
of  assignments  which  re<iuire  top  <iual- 
ity  writing  and  an  interest  in  investi¬ 
gative  reporting.  A  conviction  that 
newspaiMrs  lu'ed  not  l>e  dull  and  a 
concern  for  the  (piality  of  our  readers' 
daily  lives  would  also  l>e  welcome. 
Please  send  a  resume  and  a  limited 
numiM'r  of  examples  of  your  l)t*st  writ¬ 
ing  to  our  personnel  director. 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

321  W.  Lafayette  Blvd., 

Detroit,  Michigan  48231 
An  E<iual  Opi>ortunity  Employer. 

I  COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS.  Episco- 
^  l>alian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
new  memliers.  men  or  women,  marriecl 
or  single,  for  desk/ rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  memlH'rs 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
!  a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister.  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed- 
'  monton,  Allierta,  Canada. 

YOUNG,  but  stable  morning  newspa¬ 
per  has  immediate  oi>ening  for  wire 
editor-reporter  in  challenging  area. 

,  Some  exiM?rience  n'quircMl.  Apply  in 
writing  only  to  Gt'orge  Northridge, 
Daily  News,  Green  Bay,  Wise.  54305. 

‘  WRITER 

For  major  Midwest  private  foundation, 

I  who  desires  future  in  public  relations, 
j  Minimum  5  years  professional  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  exiH'rience.  Box  170, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  THE  TRENTON  EVENING  TIMES— a 
'  Washington  Post  newspai>er — is  seeking 
a  few  crack  editors,  preferaldy  with 
j  layout  and  design  capabilities,  Ck^ntnet 
Joel  Garreau,  assistant  managing  edi- 
1  tor,  The  Trenton  Times  Newspapers. 

1  500  Perry  Street,  Trenton,  N.J,  0S605. 


Positions 


COPY  EDITOR — Progressive  Eastern 
suburban  daily.  Zone  2,  requires  fast.  ] 
accurate,  night-side  desk  person  with 
minimum  2-4  years  rejiorting  experi-  j 
ence.  Excellent  salary  plus  shift  dif-  ' 
ferential.  Strong  lienefits.  Write  Box 
173,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


IREELA^(:E 


FREELANCE  CORRESPONDENTS 
nt'eded  in  many  countries.  For  informa¬ 
tion  write  Editor,  National  Catholic 
News  Service.  1312  Massachusetts  Ave. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


PRESSROOM 

CAMERA 

7-day  AM  newspaper,  Zone  5,  needs 
darkroom-platemaker  on  Urbanite  op¬ 
eration  using  Spartan  and  Pako  equip¬ 
ment.  Some  press  ex|x'rience  desired. 
Union  scale.  Box  160,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRE’SSMAN,  experienced  on  web  off¬ 
set.  Northern  California  multi-news¬ 
paper  plant.  Send  resume  to  Box  185, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


rRODl(:Tlo^ 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  15.500  cir- 
culation  Northwest  newspaper  has  a 
career  position  open  for  an  offset  news¬ 
paper  production  manager.  Individual 
selected  should  have  knowledge  of  off¬ 
set  prc^duction  equipment,  ability  to 
set  up  work  How  and  schedule  produc¬ 
tion  and  must  l)0  capable  of  continuing 
and  improving  high  standards  of  (pin!- 
ity.  Our  production  manager  must  be 
able  to  provide  solid  leadership,  manage 
complete  composing  and  press  opera¬ 
tions,  which  includes  some  commercial 
lirinting,  and  keep  costs  to  a  minimum 
without  sacrifice  to  quality.  We  offer 
excellent  salary,  incentives  and  fringe 
iK'nefits.  .An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer.  If  you  lielieve  your  experience 
is  in  line  with  the  position  open,  and 
feel  you  are  capable  of  effectively  man¬ 
aging  our  composing  and  press  opera¬ 
tions,  send  resume  to  William  Briggs, 
Personnel  Dept.,  Walla  Walla  Union- 
Bulletin.  P.  O.  Box  1358,  Walla  Walla, 
Washington  99362. 

PRODUCTION 

MAINTENANCE 

MANAGER 

for  large  metroixditan  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Zone  2.  Requires  industrial  engi¬ 
neering  degree  with  a  minimum  of  5 
years  exi>erience  in  union  environment. 
Will  handle  machine  and  electrical  de¬ 
partments,  plus  all  phases  of  plant 
maintenance.  Must  have  ability  to  deal 
with  outside  contractors  and  establish 
a  preventative  maintenance  schedule. 
Send  resume  showing  salary  jirogress 
to  Box  158,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WORKING  MANAGER  for  small  town 
job  shop  in  sunny  South  Florida.  Age 
no  factor.  Plant  grossing  $150,006. 
Position  demands  know-how.  Salary 
$13,(K)0  plus  truly  excellent  employee 
iH’nefits.  Profit  sharing  .after  2  years. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  183, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAST  GROWING  offset  weekly  and 
,  job  shop  in  Maryland  needs  a  take- 
charge  iinxluction  manager  who  can 
scH'  lieyond  the  initial  pay  and  grow 
w  th  our  company.  We’re  Icxiking  for 
dedication  and  ex|>erience  in  newspaper 
;  paste-up.  Camera  or  press  skills  desir¬ 
able.  but  not  necessary.  FJxcellent  liene- 
fits.  Box  174,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Must  have  promotion  writing  ex|>eri- 
ence,  some  knowledge  of  newspajier 
(*d‘.torial  o|>eration,  familiarity  with 
direct  mail,  layout  and  pasteup.  Mid¬ 
west  IcH'ation.  Send  resume  and  salary 
1  history  to  Box  161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wsnted ... 


ADMIMSTR.n  IVE 

FORMER  EDITOR-rUHLISIIER,  own- 
I  or  weekly-joh  shop,  seeks  general  man- 
I  ager  or  production  manager  slot  or 
I  will  consider  any  opening  daily,  large 
I  weekly  or  group.  Possibly  invest,  Pro- 
fi<dent  front  and  back.  25  years  news¬ 
paper-job  shop.  Offset  conversion  ex¬ 
perience.  .Available  immediately,  Rea- 
i  sonable.  Box  121.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  MBA,  20.  As  business  manager  in- 
j  strumental  in  establishing  15,006  week- 
1  ly  ])aper.  Desire  to  relocate  in  Zone  4, 

I  North  Carolin.a  or  Tennessee  in  genera! 

management  position.  Box  127,  Editor 
'  &  Puhlisher. 

GENEILAL  MANAGER  of  small  daily 
seeks  to  move  to  larger  paper  or  chance 
to  grow  with  group,  Re.ady  for  new 
'  challenge.  Family  man,  39,  not  a 
drifter.  Exiierienced  in  all  phases. 
Qiiality-mimied,  jirofit  and  cost-con- 
'  scious.  Box  117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS/OPERATIONS  MANAGER 
Several  years  in  prestigious  publish¬ 
ing  houses.  Accounting,  EDP,  systems, 
warehousing  and  distribution  ex|>er- 
tise.  S(ok  challenge  with  publisher 
needing  managerial  skills.  Box  143, 
Editor  &  Puhlisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  $1  million 
weekly  group.  Worked  way  up  thru 
advertising.  1  1-pIus  years  sales  and 
management  exjierience  on  daily  (2oM 
and  Metro)  and  weeklies  at  33.  Will 
consider  all  but  prefer  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment  or  General  Management,  (ex¬ 
cluding  news)  on  larger  operation. 
Box  78,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
with  over  25  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  business  management  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  Newspaper,  Radio,  TV  and 
direct  mail  copy  and  production.  Ex¬ 
cellent  track  record  and  references. 
Now  running  own  one-man  agency. 
Zone  3.  4,  5  or  6.  Box  82,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
—  Metroi>olitan  and  medium  size  market 
competitive  experience  for  20  years. 
Budget,  goal,  results  and  team  oriented. 
Good  track  record  with  strong  adminis¬ 
trative,  sales,  marketing  and  commu¬ 
nity  relations  background.  Conveys 
quality  in  work  and  personal  image. 
Seek  to  relocate  in  General  Manager 
spot  on  medium  daily  or  as  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor  with  metro  daily.  Age  43.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  confidential.  Box  106. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EIRdJLATlOy 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  a  very 
large  Canadian  weekly  prefers  to  get 
back  into  the  daily  field.  20  years  ex¬ 
perience,  Strong  on  sales  promotion, 
district  manager  training  and  carrier 
leadership.  Box  57,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 

PROMOTION  MINDED  Circulation 
Manager.  Good  organizer  and  cost  sav¬ 
er.  15  years  exj^rience.  Available  Zones 
3,  4,  5,  6.  Box  104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  prefers  Zone  5.  Strong  on  pro¬ 
motion,  service,  and  administration. 
Proven  record  with  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Family  man.  Box  72,  Editor  & 
Puhlisher. 

EMPLOYED  circulation  manager  seek¬ 
ing  incentive  and  future.  Age  40. 
Successful  experience  In  all  phases  of 
circulation;  metro  and  small  papers. 
Very  successful  in  converting  weeklies 
to  dailies.  Excellent  results,  excellent 
references.  Box  87,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cl  RCULATOR — Exiw*rienc«*d.  College 
d»*gree.  Field  oriented.  Box  126,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSII  IEI)  ADVERriSiyr, 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  17  years 
newspaper  exjH'rience  with  top  metro- 
IKilitan  daily.  Excellent  references.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4,  6.  Box  164,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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I 


DISPLAY  ADVEHriSI^G  EDirOlUiL  \  EDITORIAL  \  FREELANCE 


An  MANAGER-SALESMAN  with  an 
excellent  record  as  a  producer  and  de¬ 
partment  manaRer.  Will  show  stalT 
how  to  increase  sales.  Good  in  sellinR. 
servicing,  copy,  layout,  promotions. 
College  graduate.  Box  137.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  niRECTOU  for  SOOO  daily  seeks 
ad  management  or  major  account  sales 
position  with  larger,  more  progressive 
daily  in  growth  market.  Will  consider 
weekly  with  right  opportunity.  Phone 
(515)  G73-5177. 


18  YE.ARS  display  experience — Proven 
lineage  buililer.  Management  back¬ 
ground,  stair  motiv.ation,  promotion 
minded,  good  organizer.  I'amily  man 
wants  to  relocate.  Box  125,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AnVERTISING  SALES 
no  you  need  an  exi>erience<l  ad  sales¬ 
man  with  brains,  initiative,  integrity, 
personality  and  ingenuity,  presently 
employed  but  ready  for  a  change  in 
Area  9.  Box  176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  M.ANAGE7U  exiierienced  in  stiles 
training,  market  research  .and  major 
account/ contract  advertiser  development 
seeks  growth  opiiortunity  with  daily 
or  weekly  group.  Large  metro,  small 
daily  and  weekly  background.  College 
grad,  33.  Bo.x  119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  An  MANAGER.  4  years 
highly  competitive  experience,  desires 
ad  opportunity  with  college  news  pub¬ 
lication.  Degree.  Box  24,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


YOUNG,  EXPERlENCEn  EniTOR,  25. 
seeks  si>ot  on  good  medium  daily.  3 
years  editor  of  good  large-circulation 
suburban  weekly  chain.  Experienced 
all  phases  of  news  operation,  stalT 
management.  Good  photograiiher.  Look¬ 
ing  for  wire,  city  editor  slot,  any  Area. 
Box  135,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/ WRITER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Daily  or  weekly. 
Elxperienced.  Box  4092,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOKYO-BASED  foreign  correspondent, 
6  years  print/electronic  media:  wish 
new  assignment.  Write  CPO  Box  1061, 
Tokyo.  100  Japan. 

REPORTER,  2t/i  years  experience,  J- 
degree,  good  writer,  versatile.  Zones 
6,  1  and  2.  Box  67,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GIVE  ME  A  BREAK 
Dedicated  reporter,  28.  BA  Political 
Science.  7  months  intensive  experience 
with  a  London  news  service  court  re¬ 
porting  for  England's  top  papers,  wants 
to  continue  career  in  own  country. 
Seeking  beat  or  general  assignment 
spot  on  daily  or  top-notch  weekly  any 
Zone.  Entry  level  considered.  Now  in 
West.  Reference  available.  Box  49.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CLTB  REPORTE7R.  age  22.  Exi^erience 
on  award-winning  campus  newspaper 
as  managing  editor — formerly  news 
eclitor  and  reporter — seek  general  as¬ 
signment  reporting  position  on  small 
to  medium  daily  in  Zones  4.  6.  8,  9. 
Excellent  clippings,  references.  Knowl¬ 
edge  typography,  black  and  white 
photography.  Box  140,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EIDITOR,  25.  wire-city  desk  ex¬ 
perience  on  two  70,000  dailies,  desires 
change.  Add  media  considered.  Any 
Zone,  Box  76,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  REa>ORTER. 
24,  seeks  job  on  medium-large  daily 
any  location;  BA,  years  experi-  j 

ence,  references.  Box  109,  Elditor  A  | 
Publisher. 


REPORTER.  27.  2  years  general  as¬ 
signment  experience  on  90,000  daily. 
Aviation,  maritime  expertise.  MSJ 
Northwestern  ;  BA  Dartmouth.  Seek 
position  with  growth  i>otential.  Zone 
2  or  Virginia.  Box  154,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


YOUNG.  VERSATILE  pro,  23.  seeks  | 
position  in  medium  or  large  city.  2  ; 

,  years.  3  months  experience  on  medium  j 
i  size  ilaily  with  work  as  general  as¬ 
signment  reiwrter  and  deskman.  Strong 
on  feature  writing,  layout  and  eeliting. 
Bo.x  134,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR-REPORTER— Journal¬ 
ism  ilegree,  6  ye.ars  on  30,000  daily. 
Prefer  Boston  or  Toronto:  know  both. 
Box  145,  Eelitor  A  Publisher. 

OLD-SCHOOL  REPORTER-PHOTOG-  ^ 
RAPHER,  (snoopy,  aggressive),  seeks 
ditto  daily,  any  Area.  Dave  Slocum. 
2303  Kaydel  Rd..  Whittier.  Calif.  (213) 
j  695-4120. 

I  EDITOR/ WRITER  offers  skills  honed 
1  by  long  trade  magazine  experience  and 
enthusiasm  for  print.  Expert  with  j 
technic.al  material  but  can  handle  all 
subjects  and  all  editing  tasks  from  I 
planning  to  layout.  Prefer  East  (Toast. 
Box  90,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BEIRUT-B.ASED  reporter/editor  with 
2’ 5  years  area  experience  will  cover 
Mideast  for  U.S.  daily,  any  Zone. 
Box  147,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  WRITER  AND 
EDITOR — Woman  with  18  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  reporting,  editing,  layout  and 
staff  supervision — looking  for  more 
challenging  job.  Present  salary  $17,- 
200.  Box  132,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC,  hard-working  Journalism 
graduate  with  about  2  years  reporting 
experience  seeks  challenging  iKisition 
in  Washington,  D.C.  area  which  will 
utilize  initiative,  skills  and  jiotential. 
Box  146,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  verstaile  March  '75 
Medill  grad  seeks  reporting  position 
with  mid-size  daily,  any  Zone.  News¬ 
paper,  trade  magazine,  photo  experi- 
ence.  References,  clips  available.  Box 
141,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BRIGHT  COPY:  Energetic  feature, 
arts  writer  with  wide-ranging  experi¬ 
ence  on  35,000  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday.  '72  Journalism  BA  and  intern¬ 
ship  on  national  magazine.  Expert  at 
profiles,  but  can  handle  hard  news.  All 
Zones.  Box  39,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  5  years  experience 
I  all  aspects  of  newsroom,  seeks  oppor- 
,  tunlty  in  Zones  4,  8  or  9.  Box  40. 

;  EkIitor  A  Publisher. 

:  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER- 
EDITOR,  30,  8  years  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  J-School  BA,  MS.  Seek  news- 
j  pai>er  job  any  Zone.  Box  138,  Editor 
;  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  41,  experience  top  metro  and 
community  dailies  seeks  editorship  of 
small,  medium  paper  in  Zones  6,  7.  8. 
9.  Award  winner,  conscientious,  com¬ 
petent,  Box  73.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  W  RITER— Talented ,  aggres¬ 
sive  April  communications  grad  seeks 
daily  experience.  Will  relocate.  3 
summers  on  daily  sports  desks.  Cur¬ 
rently  editor  of  college  bi-weekly.  Some 
freelance  work.  Can  handle  pee-wees 
to  pros.  Very  strong  on  features.  Res¬ 
ume  and  clips  available.  Box  81,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


j  DEPENDABLE,  creative  sports  writer, 
27,  eight  years  experience:  seek  sports 
editorship  or  responsible  slot  on  10- 
50,000  PM,  any  Zone.  Enjoy  communi¬ 
ty  involvement:  strong  on  organization, 

I  tight  yet  lively  human  interest  writing, 
extensive  editing,  layout  experience. 
Complete  resume  on  request.  Box  139. 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 

WE’VE  GOT  what  you  need  1  Two 
daily  reporters,  1  MA,  3  languages: 
1  BA,  plus  desk,  layout  experience. 
Ready  to  go  anywhere  quality  mat¬ 
ters.  Clips,  resumes  on  request.  Box 
155,  Exlitor  A  Publisher. 


NEED  SOMEONE  who  can  do  bright 
layout,  write  crisp  heads,  do  pasteup 
and  cover  all  phases  of  newsroom  ?  5 
years  experience,  any  Zone.  Box  44. 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


BRITISH  JOURNALIST  ('261.  hoping 
to  emigrate,  seeks  job  in  Canada  or 
U.S.  Trained  under  British  system: 
3'-j  years  as  reporter:  3  years  deskman 
with  layout  experience.  Box  162,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR,  26,  with  23,000  daily, 
wants  bigger  city,  new  challenge.  Can 
do  it  all.  Box  172,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  female  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  and  magazine  writer,  age  31. 
seeks  permanent  job  in  .a  metre ,)olitan 
area  in  Zones  1-5.  Recent  MA  from 
Missouri  J-school.  Box  175,  Editor  A 
Publisher  or  call  (314)  644-0697. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  decade  of  experi¬ 
ence,  now  with  suburban  weekly,  seeks 
post  with  daily.  Dedicated  worker 
with  proven  record.  Box  177,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  36,  currently  studying 
computer  programming,  seeks  job  in 
slot  or  on  rim.  5-year  editing  experi¬ 
ence,  including  metro,  anchored  soli<lly 
to  5  years  of  reporting.  Howard  Har- 
mcning,  226  N.  Oak,  Bartlett,  Ill. 
60103.  Ph.  (312)  837-8501. 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRAD  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  daily  newspaper.  Can  handle 
I  any  f.acet  of  journalism.  Very  hard  i 
working.  Any  Zone.  Box  181,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITORIALS  OR  NEWS  FEATURES 
j  >b?  Viet  vet  with  ideas,  M.-\,  news  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  163,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HISTORY  BA.  23,  science  background, 
2  years  newsp.aper  experience:  seek 
editorial  trainee  position.  Relocate.  Box 
156.  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITE7R — Love  sports,  always 
have.  Please  help  met  get  starte<l.  Will 
produce.  Box  150,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT/ A  RTS  WRITER 

eager  for  position  with  small  metro 
paper.  Good  feature  writer.  BA  in 
'  Bro.adcasting  and  Journalism.  2  years 
i  writing  entertainment  for  university 
■  paper.  1  year  handling  general  as- 
j  signments  on  17,000  daily.  Any  Zone. 
:  Box  152,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

I  ^^^^^^^FREEL^^ 


WILDLIFE  PHOTOG-WRITER  TEAM 
seeking  continuing  assignments  with  es¬ 
tablished  publications.  Domestic  or  for¬ 
eign.  Box  88,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITING  AND  EDItTnG  assignments 
accepted.  New  York-Westchester  area. 
Naomi  Matusow,  12  Upland  Lane.  Ar- 
monk,  N.Y.  10504,  (914)  273-3562. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  New 
England  assignments:  20  years  experi¬ 
ence,  J-grad.  Box  284,  Lynn.  Mass. 
01903.  (617)  599-4362. 


BUSINESS  WRITER.  Fast,  accurate. 

I  experienced  in  depth  in  liquor  tr.ade, 
taxc's,  finance.  Great  on  annual  re¬ 
ports.  forecasts,  surveys.  Box  165,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


I  PHOTOGRAPHY 

HARD-WORKING  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
25,  with  3  years  experience  as  reporter- 
photo^jrapher  on  weekly  seeks  ])osition 
with  photevoriented  daily.  Currently 
employed.  Hox  131,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

rHOTOGK.'VPHEK  with  7  years  news¬ 
paper  ex|>erience,  now  with  larjfe 
Southeastern  daily,  desires  position 
with  photo-orienttHl  newspaper  any¬ 
where.  Portfolio  and  resume  on  request. 
Hox  122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROV'EN  TALENT,  varied  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  produce.  Any  Area.  Box 
151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INTREPID  WOMAN  photographer 
'  wants  to  move  to  major  daily.  Versa- 
I  tile:  gmxl  on  sports  as  well  as  news 
I  and  picture  stories.  Thrive  on  tough, 

[  in-ilepth  assignments.  Prefer  Zones  1, 
2,  but  will  relocate  anywhere  for  right 
I  job.  Box  157,  E<Utor  &  Publisher. 

BA.  25,  two  years  newspai>er  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  stafT  photographer  iK>sition. 
Resume,  portfolio  on  request.  Box  170, 
i  E<Utor  &  Publisher. 

I  PHOTOJOURNALIST,  28.  7  years  ex- 
I  i>erience.  award  winner,  ambitious, 

;  hard  worker,  seeks  iwsition  on  paper 
j  any  Zone.  Resume/ portfolio.  John 
'  Mullen,  340  Locust,  Beloit,  Wise. 

!  53511.  (608)  362-4248. _ 

NEED  BETTER  PHOTOS,  hut  you 
don’t  want  to  spend  a  fortune  for 
equipment?  Rei>orter-photographer,  6 
years  experience  in  bureau  of  «50.000 
daily,  can  help.  Pve  got  the  equipment 
if  you’ve  got  the  opening.  Available 
I  now.  Box  184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT— In- 
depth  experience  in  hot  tyi>e,  cold  type 
in  letterpress,  offset  and  letterflex  op¬ 
erations,  Box  97,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

j  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— 25  years,  all 
I  phases.  Can  also  serve  as  backup  com- 
i  pDsitor  and/or  proofreader.  Completed 
courses  in  Selectronic  typing  and  CO¬ 
BOL  programming  (commercial),  but 
no  on-job  exi>erience  in  either  of  these 
two  areas.  Seek  change.  Reliable,  pleas* 
ant.  Resi)ond  to  all.  Box  167,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I  15  YEARS  e'xPEJRI^CE  inT^lTj^ 
i  suiwrvision  and  management  in  small 
j  and  metro  dailies.  Desire  to  serve  as 
I  production  manager  or  assistant.  Box 
j  153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  R«i,ert  u.  Bro^n 

New  job  vistas  for  women 


The  number  of  women  on  newspaper 
staffs  has  prown  tremendously  in  recent 
years  but  whenever  the  subject  is  dis¬ 
cussed  it  usually  involves  “women  in 
journalism”  which  confines  it  to  the  news¬ 
room.  It  has  been  estimated  there  are 
more  than  20.000  women  reporters  on 
U.S.  newspapers  today. 

That  is  an  important  figure  but  it 
doesn’t  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  role 
women  are  playing  in  executive  positions 
in  both  news  and  non-news  departments 
of  newspapers. 

For  a  brief  talk  to  the  New  York  chap¬ 
ter  of  “Women  in  Communications”  la.st 
week  we  did  a  little  homework  with  the 
K&P  Year  Book  and  were  amazed  to  find 
the  wide  range  of  job  titles  now  occupied 
by  women. 

It  is  an  old  cliche  that  the  women  hold 
the  purse  strings.  We  counted  fiSO  women 
on  the  nation’s  daily  newspapers  holding 
the  title  of  chairman,  president,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  secretary  or  treasurer,  general  man¬ 
ager,  business  manager,  credit  manager  or 
purchasing  manager.  Many  of  them  are 
wives  or  ndatives  of  owners  but  many  of 
them  also  double  in  brass  by  holding  other 
operational  titles.  We  tried  not  to  count 
any  names  twice. 

We  also  counted  ■17.’)  women  acting  as 
advertising  managers  or  directors,  man¬ 
agers  of  national,  retail  and  classified  de¬ 
partments.  There  were  many  more  with 
the  title  of  “assistant”  in  these  depart¬ 
ments  which  we  did  not  count. 

We  didn’t  count  the  thousands  of  wom¬ 
en’s  editors,  food  editors  and  editors  of 
other  news  departments,  but  we  did  find 
22fi  women  as  editors,  managing  editors, 
city  editors,  news  editors  and  associate 
editors. 

Would  you  believe  it — 111  women  circu¬ 
lation  managers. 

The  most  interesting  figures  were  in  the 
mechanical  departments  where  new  print¬ 
ing  technicpies  have  opened  a  whole  new 
field  for  women.  It  has  not  been  unusual 
in  the  past  to  find  women  o))erating  line¬ 
casting  machines,  and  today  photo-com- 
l)osing  machines,  but  we  found  11  women 
with  the  title  of  mechanical  or  production 
sunerintendent. 

There  ai-e  now  2(5  composing  room  fore¬ 
women,  four  mail  room  superintendents, 
and,  believe  it  or  not,  one  pressroom  fore¬ 
woman. 

We  believe  the  number  of  women  hold¬ 
ing  these  news— and  non-news  executive 
jobs  is  much  higher  than  noted  here  be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  E&P  listings  include 
only  initials  and  surnames.  Also,  we  didn’t 
attempt  to  determine  the  sex  of  assorted 
Pats,  Jerrys,  Vernes,  Jesses,  Dales,  Rob¬ 
ins,  etc.  We  ju.st  omitted  them. 

We  believe  if  weekly  newspapers  were 
included  in  a  count  of  this  type  the  figures 
would  quadruple. 

One  thing  becomes  obvious  in  such  a 
Year  Book  search — women  are  much  more 
prominent  among  executives  of  non-metro¬ 
politan  and  small  town  dailies.  They  prob¬ 
ably  are,  also,  on  the  reporter  level. 
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.\fter  presenting  these  statistics  to  the 
WIC  group,  a  young  news  woman  from  a 
non-metropolitan  daily  in  the  New  York 
area  commented  that  no  men  had  been 
hired  on  her  staff  for  almost  three  years. 
She  and  other  women  reporters  were  try¬ 
ing  to  get  management  to  hire  some  men. 

.411  of  which  should  indicate  to  editors 
that  the  reporter  mix  in  the  news  room 
is  just  as  important  as  the  media  mix  in 
the  ad  department. 

• 

Offset  dailies  now 
62.6  percent  of  total 

During  the  year  1974  a  total  of  1,110 
U.S.  daily  newspapers  were  printed  by  the 
off.set  process.  This  figure  represents  62.6 
percent  of  the  total  1,774  dailies. 

The  breakdown  of  the  1,774  dailies  re¬ 
veals  .34.‘1  morning  and  1,4, 'll  evening  with 
all-day  newspapers  counted  in  both  the 
morning  and  evening  totals  but  only  once 
in  (he  total  number  of  newspapers. 

The  combined  circulation  of  the  1,110 
U.S.  offset  daily  papers  was  approximately 
17,094,. '500.  The  combined  circulation  of 
the  total  1,774  U.S.  dailies  was  approxi¬ 
mately  68.1  million  newspapers  in  1974. 
The  circulation  of  off.set  papers  repre¬ 
sented  27.1  percent  of  the  total  daily  cir¬ 
culation. 

In  Canada  during  the  year  1974  there 
were  114  daily  newspapers  with  48  pa¬ 
pers.  or  42.1  percent  of  the  total,  printed 
by  offset  process.  The  combined  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Canadian  newspapers  was 
approximately  4.990,600,  in  1974  with  al¬ 
most  810,650  cojiies  or  16.2  percent  printed 
by  the  offset  method. 

In  the  year  1974,  in  the  United  States, 
1.84  newspapers  converted  to  the  offset 
method  of  printing.  This  reflects  a  13.7 
percent  growth  rate  for  the  year.  The 
state  of  Texas  with  69  offset  newspapers 
leads  the  state  of  California  which  has 
68  offset  dailies. 

The  Research  Institute  of  the  ANP.\ 
compiled  the  data  for  1974  and  included 
for  the  first  time  newspapers  that  were 
non-.\NPA  members. 


Post  opens  ad  offices 
in  Virginia,  Maryland 

The  Washington  Post  announced  the 
opening  of  advertising  offices  in  Annan- 
dale,  Va.  and  Kensington,  Md. 

Both  offices  will  be  fully  staffed  with 
sales  representatives  and  artists  and  are 
being  opened  so  the  Post  can  respond 
more  quickly  to  the  needs  of  suburban 
customers,  according  to  Joseph  V.  .4r- 
caro.  Retail  .Advertising  Manager. 

The  new  facilities  will  make  possible 
fa.ster  pick-up  and  delivery  of  ad  proofs 
and  other  ad  materials,  .Arcaro  said.  He 
said  that  the  new  offices  will  permit  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  give  the  suburban  adver¬ 
tiser  the  same  individual  attention  as  ad¬ 
vertisers  located  downtown  in  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

.Arcaro  al.so  pointed  out  that  the  new 
suburban  “satellite”  offices  will  enable  the 
Post  to  become  actively  involved  in  the 
business  communities  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

The  new  Post  .Annandale  office  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  7616  Little  River  Turnpike  on 
the  eighth  floor  of  the  Heritage  Building. 
The  manager  is  Richard  Egbert,  and  the 
phone  number  is  223-7632.  The  office  was 
opened  on  January  20. 

The  Kensington,  Maryland  office  will 
open  on  February  3  and  will  be  located 
at  10605  Concord  Street  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Concord  Building.  Phone  is  223- 
7135.  Manager  is  Robert  Hardey. 

For  further  information  contact: 
George  M.  Kroloff  (223-7974). 


Compugraphic  gains 

Compugraphic  Corporation  first  quarter 
net  sales,  ending  December  28,  1974,  in¬ 
creased  to  $17,932,000  and  net  income 
was  $1,311,000  over  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  prior  year,  reflecting  in¬ 
creases  of  34  percent  and  19  percent,  re¬ 
spectively. 

William  W.  Garth  Jr.  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  January  and  Carl  E.  Dantas  was 
elected  president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer. 

Dantas  announced  the  company  had  ap¬ 
plied  and  the  reque.st  was  approved  for 
listing  on  the  New  A'ork  Stock  Exchange 
effective  February  13. 


SELLING 
IS  OUR  BUSINESS 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D  C,: 

1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006 
(202)393  3456 

CHICAGO: 

1 429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)337  2754 

DALLAS: 

151 1  Bryan  Street,  75201 
(214)  748  0345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392  5671 
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LET  E&P  HELP  BOOST  YOUR  COLOR  LINAGE  .  .  . 

E&P*s  complete  package  of  editorial  content,  containing  current  color 
data  on  availability,  linage  and  advertising  success,  provides  the  environ¬ 
ment  for  your  promotional  advertising  .  .  .  published  MARCH  29,  1975. 

Start  planning  your  ad  copy  now  and  make  your  space  reservations 
early.  Deadline  for  copy  is  March  20.  Watch  ijour  '75  color  linage  climb! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  •  (212)  752-7050 


Feb.  15  deadline  for  $10,000  awards 


As  a  newspaperman  or  woman,  what  have 
you  done  to  help  eliminate  eyesores  like 
the  above? 

ItyoLir  efforts  were  published  in  1974,  you 
stand  a  chance  of  sharing  $10,000  in  prizes 
in  the  11th  annual  Meeman  Conservation 
Awards  sponsored  by  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation. 

You  can't  waste  time.  Postmark  deadline 
for  entries  is  Feb.  15. 

One  first  prize  of  $2500  will  be  awarded. 
The  remaining  $7500  will  be  distributed  in 
number  and  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  judges.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  not  to  papers. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Meeman  Awards 
—named  for  the  late  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  and  conservation  editor  of 


involves  the  environment  and  the  forces 
that  affect  it.  Topics  could  be: 

Conservation  of  open  space,  or  forests, 
or  vegetation,  or  soil,  orwild  life.  Orentries 
could  deal  with  such  subjects  as  pollution, 
recycling,  or  overpopulation. 

Conservation  of  mineral  resources  and  oil, 
important  as  it  is,  is  not  included. 

Submit  tearsheets  or  clippings  of  work 
mounted  in  some  manner,  and  address  your 
entry  to  Meeman  Awards,  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  A  sponsoring  letter 
must  accompany  each  entry,  and  all  entries 
become  property  of  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation.  No  entry  blank  is  required. 
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